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Pee Wee Reese, Shortstop and Deacon 


"The Things That Make for Peace” 


nited Presbyterians Vote for Union 





rs In the summer of 1935 I went to Russia. The train thy 
H e t 1 | | ul e ~ took us into Russia from Helsinki, Finland, had many Cop, 
munist sympathizers on board. They sang many songs, 


especially songs about Stalin which were parodies of Negn 
spirituals. I can still remember how they sang: 


F r O m If you get to Moscow before I do, 


Just tell Joe Stalin I'm comin’ too. 


and 
4 2 h i. t: r O S Stalin is our leader. 
We shall not be moved. 
Stalin was everything. He was the incomparable paragy 
of virtue. 

Everything that I saw in Russia that summer bore wit 
ness to the glory of Stalin and to the passing of the Christiay 
faith. 

But on the last Sunday afternoon I was there, I say 
something I have never forgotten. Returning to my hotel a 
sunset, I went along the Moskva river which runs by t 
wall of the Kremlin; and my eyes were caught by a gloriow 
yellow flame. It came from the cross on the Cathedral of th 
Assumption, where through the generations the czars ha 
been crowned. The cross was still the highest point on thd 
hill of the Kremlin. The last rays of the setting sun salute 
the cross, and not the palace which was the home of Staliv 
and the seat of Soviet power. 

As I looked up at the cross, I thought long, long thought. 
I felt that after the czars had been forgotten and Stalin and 
the Communists had gone, something in that cross would 
still speak to the human spirit. For it tells of one who mules 
not by the power of material might but by the power of love. 

I never expected to live to see even a partial fulfillment od 
the promise in that moment of vision as we are seei’ 
now. For in Russia today the glory of Stalin is 
dimmed. The god they had made out of him }h 
discovered by the Russians themselves to have fee! 

In fact his feet are seen to be hopelessly caught 
of tyranny and crime. 

What a contrast we have in Jesus! For 2,000 y 
life has been subjected to the closest scrutiny a 
has ever known. His character has been as exposec 
gaze of the world as his body was upon the cross, The t 
of Jesus has been found to be unfailing in the suppor 
gives to all that is noblest in man, and it is undying. Iti 
at work today in the lives of millions. He still rules fr 
the cross. 

—Justin Wroe Naw 
Rochester, New Yat 


——— 
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train thal Your article [“Texas: Giant with Grow- 
any Com ing Pains,” by James W. Hoffman] in the 
1Y song: i May 26 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE was 
of Negol most informative on Presbyterian work 
in the cattle country of Texas. 
However, may I be a carping critic on 
asmall matter of history? 
Texas is not the only state to have 
had a record of independent existence. 
Long before the world had reason to 
remember the Alamo, Vermont was for 
patagn— fourteen years “a new and separate 
State” until she was admitted to the 
bore wit Union as the fourteenth state, March 4, 
Christiagll 1791... . —C, ELEANOR HALu 
Port Henry, New York 
e, I sa ; . 
» hotel a Associate Editor Hoffman, a former 
ota teacher of history, is blushing. 
a —THE EDITORS 
glorious 
ral of tha 
zars hay DAR and Immigration 
it on th ¢ In the May 12 issue of P.L. there is 
1 Salutel an article entitled “Presbyterian Criti- 
of Stalioff cizes DAR Immigration Stand.” In this 
connection may I say how very thankful 
houghtsf 1am that the great organization of DAR 
‘alin andl is heartily in favor of the McCarran- 
's woul Walter Immigration Act. A careful study 
ho ruksff of this Act should prove to all the careful 
' of love and excellent legislation that it really is. 
Iment of —Mrs. Maupe GusHART 
see” White Sulphur Springs, Montana 





« Congratulations to Mrs. Franklin Pea- 
body of Glens Falls, New York, for her 
courageous statement before the DAR 
on the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. I admire her willingness to do the 
necessary research, her creative sugges- 
tion (to assign quotas by individual 
worth rather than geographical birth), 




















we 
oh and, above all, her quiet insistence on 
ng. Iti being heard by her peers. 
es foam Congratulations to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
for culling the story and printing it. . . . 
Nowe While Mrs. Peabody seemed to have 
New Yoifm lost the encounter, she did not fail to 
make an impression. It may have been 
only one step in the journey of a thou- 
sand miles, but she made it. 
—Epna CHRISTENSEN 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 
Wants More Support 
for the Colleges 
_—§ < Your issue of June 9 carries a news 
‘on vite aticle entitled “The Methodists Take 
«ll Forward Steps.” This article . . . omits 
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what the Associated Press release termed 
a “major step,” namely: 

“Set up fund-raising machinery to pro- 
vide an additional forty-eight million 
dollars to strengthen the 116 church- 
related colleges and universities in the 
next four years.” 

To the best of my knowledge the 
Presbyterian Church has done absolutely 
nothing for many years and plans to do 
nothing for its church-related colleges 
beyond “annual grants,” which . . . are 
lower than the annual grants most major 
denominations make to their church-re- 
lated colleges in addition to capital 
grants. ... 

Personally, I think that most Presby- 
terians would be shocked if they knew 
how little their church does for its “re- 
lated colleges” as compared to what 
other denominations do for theirs. . . 
Historically the Presbyterian Church 
has “stood for” the Christian education 
of the youth. Today her related colleges 
receive “a percentage of a percentage” of 
benevolence giving, which turns out to 
be a pittance. 

I think the time has come for the 
Presbyterian Church to decide whether 
it is or is not really interested in its 


colleges. —Gerorce R. Craic 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Support Has Increased 
But Is Still Inadequate 


« Mr. George R. Craig’s concern for 
more adequate support of our Presby- 
terian church-related colleges is evi- 
dence of an active awareness of the stra- 
tegic role of the church in higher edu- 
cation. We welcome this concern—and 
the questions that accompany it. When 
the facts Mr. Craig asks for become gen- 
erally known among Presbyterians, the 
Presbyterian Church will be alert to the 
needs of—and ready to give more ade- 
quate support to—its colleges. 

It is not quite accurate to say that 
the church has done and plans to do 
“absolutely nothing” for its forty-one 
colleges beyond “annual grants” of in- 
adequate nature. To be sure, we have 
not yet been able to support these 
schools as we should. But we have 
worked unceasingly to lift our sights to 
more and more realistic levels of support 
as the years have gone by. This is clearly 
seen in an account of the change that has 
come about in the college-support pic- 
ture within the last decade. 

A little over ten years ago, our col- 


leges were receiving from the church— 
through the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion—approximately $100,000 for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of such 
support, the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion at that time addressed itself to a 
program of strengthening the colleges. 
And by 1953, the General Assembly 
budget had upped the allotment to these 
schools to approximately $290,000. 

As a result of the advance-giving 
budgeting of the General Assembly, an 
additional $221,465 was provided for the 
colleges in 1954—bringing the total for 
that year to approximately $500,000. 
The goal for 1955 consisted of an in- 
crease of $250,000 over 1954, thus a 
total increase over 1953 of $500,000— 
only half of which was realized as a re- 
sult of General Assembly budget giving. 
The remaining $250,000 was appropri- 
ated by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion itself, by drawing on general funds, 
in order that the “second advance step” 
in this program of more adequate sup- 
port for colleges might not be postponed 
at that crucial time. This brought the 
total for 1955 to $790,000. 

In 1956, the goal was again $790,000, 
and this sum was actually appropriated 
to the colleges. 

For 1957, the church is being asked 
to increase this support to $1,640,000. 
All this is a positive step in the direction 
of answering the question: “What is the 
Presbyterian Church’s rightful share in 
the expenses of its church-related col- 
leges?” 

In 1955, the cost of the total educa- 
tional programs of the colleges was 
financed through the following sources: 
from the Presbyterian Church, 6 per 
cent; from students, 65 per cent; from 
endowments, 14 per cent; from other 
gifts, 15 per cent. 

The Board of Christian Education has 
declared that the church’s responsibility 
should be 10 per cent—not 6 per cent— 
of the cost of the total educational pro- 
gram. 

This means that the church’s share of 
the present total costs should be $2,166,- 
000 (as contrasted to the $1,640,000 
budgeted for 1957). Moreover, over-all 
educational costs in colleges will prob- 
ably continue to rise, as a result of a 
surge in enrollments and continued rising 
prices. Thus the church’s share of these 
costs will rise proportionately. 

In addition to funds for educational 
purposes, colleges will need $120,000,- 
000 during the next ten years for new 
buildings and endowments. The Board 
(Continued on page 24) 
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MEDITATION 





By Inez M. Moser 


Losing to Save 


For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it. (Matthew.16:25) 


— to lose or losing to save seems 
to contradict common but 
in this verse Jesus is simply stating 
that life is like that. The verse matters 
to us because we desire to save our lives; 
and if it is necessary to lose them to 
save them, we are willing to try. Too 
often we think, however, that losing 
one’s life means to do so in some flaming 
act or glorious deed—as the martyrs did. 
The pages of history are full of them: 
Stephen, unnumbered missionaries, Joan 
of Arc, Masaryk, Lincoln, Jesus. We call 
them heroes—it is the way we excuse 
ourselves. But at the time they were just 
men and women who stuck to the job 
that God had given them to do: not 
concerned about a reputation; never 
counting the cost, or speaking of the 
weight of the cross. 

Most of their contemporaries thought 
they were poor, crazy fools, for they 
could easily have saved their lives by 
just denouncing their faith, or vision, or 
idea; or by quitting the fight that seemed 
lost already; or by being willing to live 
just for the moment, or for their own 
profit. But they kept on, often blindly, 
never giving up, because they knew it 
was best to live and die for the whole 
world’s gain—thereby saving the lives 
they were losing. 

The role of heroic martyr will never 
come to many of us. If we are to lose 
our lives to find them, we will need to 
do so in unknown, unsung, obscure ways: 
washing dishes; nursing a sick old per- 
son and never permitting the incredible 
monotony to weaken our will or rob 
us of our dedication to a life of service; 
pounding a typewriter with our face 
toward the wall while the years slip 
away; witnessing to the freedom of the 
spirit although dogged by ill health and 
pursued by trouble. 


sense, 


We often see people trying to find 
lhappiness—bending all of life to that 
end—only to lose it entirely by making 
that life’s chief goal. We all know women 
who give their first and best attention to 
‘taking care” of themselves and in the 
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THE 

face 

teria 

process losing all of life’s great poss his t 
bilities; they come to the end of life this 
the utter boredom of the self-centere not 
Or people who hold on to past expe ball 
ences and lose the power to grow an Wee 
go on from “glory unto glory.” I know fye- 
a man whose best years have been use has 
seeking security for his old age. Now, if sinc 
the efforts to be free from financial wo, 194¢ 
ries, he has lost his marriage, which wag has 
infinitely more important to his happifl_ mod 
ness in his old age. and 

In her book, All the Tomorrows, Ny 
omi Babson has Jade, the doomed sister 1 
cry out, “Life matters only because ; dor 
what we do with it. You can waste eighty yea, 
years as well as twenty, and many peopk Tim 
do so: others in two or three short dec live 
ades make imprints that endure for manff_ Teg 
ages. How many men of sixty, seventy of 
eighty, died, do you think, on the dif of 
Christ was crucified? And were they spo 
better than he because they lived 
longer? Old age is not the only thing ‘ 
worth living for. Death can be the ti- 
umph; life can mean defeat.” 1 

fort 

There probably were people in Naz fair 
areth who thought Jesus was wasting his the 
life in that little village. In the thity§ 1, 
years there, however, he found an w- edi 
derstanding of men’s souls that made his agi 
public ministry possible as he caught gq. 
up in a larger meaning al] the thing§} ¢,) 
he had learned in prayer and obser ,,; 
vation. Fo 

At the end of only three years df 4, 
warm, beautiful living with his disciple, oq, 
Jesus lost his physical life on Calvay-§ Ty, 
but he found it in the resurrection anf] ggg 
gave to the world a new era in huma 
history. 

Could it be that another glorious nev 4, 
era would break if all who name Hi ae 
name were willing to lose their lives “fe ph 
his sake” to bring it inP pe 

for 

Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee ® fo 
thou deservest; to give and not to coum on 
the cost; to fight and not to heed Ei 
the wounds; to tdil and not to seek fof ag 
rest; to labor and not to ask for aH 4 
reward, save that of knowing that wh go 
do thy will; through Jesus Christ WH by, 
Lord. Amen. E. 
Book or ComMMON WorsHl? ps 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER brings us face-to- 
face with a cheerful young Presby- 
terian deacon who will celebrate 
his thirty-seventh birthday later on 
this month. For deacons, this fact is 
not startling, but for major-league 
ball players, it is. But Harold “Pee 
Wee” Reese, who, incidentally, is 
five-foot-ten and weighs a solid 170, 
has been amazing the experts ever 
since he broke into the big time in 
1940. For more about the man who 
has been called baseball’s greatest 
modern infielder, read Shortstop 
and Deacon, page 6. 


The author of the Pee Wee Reese 
story is also a veteran, with thirty 
years’ service on the New York 
Times. William R. Conklin, who 
lives with his wife and daughter in 
Teaneck, New Jersey, is an alumnus 
of the Columbia University School 
of Journalism and is now writing 
sports features for the Times. 


Speaking of the Times, that news- 
paper felt so strongly about the sig- 
nificance of the General Assembly’s 
forthright statements on current af- 
fairs that it printed the entire text 
the day after the Assembly closed. 
The editors of the Times and the 
editors of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, while 
agreeing on the importance of the 
Assembly pronouncements, couldn't 
follow the same printing dates, mag- 
azine deadlines being what they are. 
For that reason, the 168th General 
Assembly’s official report on social 
education and action, “The Things 
That Make for Peace,” is in this 
issue of P.L., beginning on page 9. 


One of the most difficult jobs in 
the world is to prepare a written 
statement to which a group of peo- 
ple will subscribe. And when the 
people are Presbyterians, we have 
found out, this task is even more 
formidable, That’s why General As- 
semblies take so long with Social 
Education and Action reports year 
after year despite the most pains- 
taking preparations. For insight into 
some of these preparations, see the 
box on page 11 by Dr. Clifford 
Earle, secretary of the church’s De- 
partment of Social Education and 
Action. 
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Pee Wee Reese— 





The Brooklyn Dodgers’ honored and beloved captain 


received his first big break playing for the church, 


and has kept his membership active ever since 


“As a major-league ballplayer, I'm 
ranked as a veteran,” says Harold Henry 
(Pee Wee) Reese. “But as a deacon in 
the Presbyterian Church, I guess I'm 
just a rookie.” 

Pee Wee began his major-league ca- 
reer as the crack shortstop of the World 
Champion Brooklyn Dodgers sixteen 
years ago. His affiliation with the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. began when he 
was a youngster. He was ordained a 
deacon, however, only last winter in his 
home church, New Covenant Presbyte- 
rian, in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Last October on the Sunday after the 
World Series ended, W. D. Kuenzli, 
Louisville church, 
preached on “Some Great Johns We 
Should Know.” His sermon dealt with 
John the Baptist, John the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, John Knox, John Calvin, and John 
Wesley. The minister stressed the fac- 
tors that made each John important. 

After the service, Reese: his slim, at- 


minister of the 


tractive brunette wife, Dorothy; and 
their twelve-year-old daughter, Barbara, 


paused at the church door for a word 


with their pastor. 

“It was an interesting sermon, Mr. 
Kuenzli, but you failed to mention the 
John I kept thinking about,” Reese said. 

“Oh?” asked Mr. Kuenzli. “Who was 
that?” 

“Johnny Podres,” smilingly replied 
Pee Wee, in tribute to the Dodger 
pitcher who won the final World Series 
game. 

The built. chestnut-haired 
Dodger shortstop never gets far away 


stockily 


from his home church. During the sea- 
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son, he and his family correspond regu- 
larly with Mr. Kuenzli. Over the winter 
they attend church each Sunday, with 
Pee Wee's mother making it a foursome. 
In Louisville he is one of ten deacons 
who serve as ushers, supervise the char- 
itable funds of the church, prepare the 
elements for Communion, and otherwise 
aid the work of the church. 

Barbara Reese’s church-school teach- 
er, Miss Margaret Egner, reports that 
“Barbara is very regular in her attend- 
ance and very fine in her cooperation.” 
Young Miss Reese also sings in the Jun- 
ior Choir of the many-columned church 
at Broadway and Thirty-Seventh Street 
in Louisville. 

“When Pee Wee won a cash award 
on a nationwide TV program some time 
ago, he said he wanted it sent to his 
favorite church, New Covenant Presby- 
terian in Louisville’ Mr. Kuenzli 
relates. “He has never failed to acknowl- 
edge the pivotal place our church played 
in his remarkable climb to fame and 
fortune, and the people here love him 
for it.” 

Mrs. Reese, the former Dorothy Wal- 
ton, is described by New York sports- 
writers as “one of the nicest of the 
baseball wives.” She and Pee Wee were 
neighbors on Virginia Street in Louis- 
ville before they were married in a Pres- 
byterian church in Daytona, Florida, on 
March 29, 1942. She ranks as “a real 
Southern beauty” in the sportswriters’ 
notebooks. Unlike some players’ wives, 
Mrs. Reese seldom attends a ball game. 
The family tries to pattern ‘its life ac- 
cording to the wartime philosophy of 


Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower. Just before 
D-Day, June 6, 1944, one of Mrs. Eisen- 
hower’s friends asked when the invasion 
of France would begin. 

“I turn the lamb chops over when 
they're ready to be turned,” Mamie re 
plied, “and Ike fights the war.” 

In the winter Mrs. Reese is in charge 
of a girls’ program at New Covenant 
Church. About twenty in number, these 
grade-school girls meet once a week for 
an hour. Pee Wee meanwhile is busy 
coaching another girls’ group in basket- 
ball, a game he has also played with 
considerable success. “The only trouble 
is,” he says, “that the Covenant girls 
want to play basketball in competition 
before they have learned the fundamen 
tals of the game.” 

Pee Wee learned the fundamentals 
of baseball and religion through the 
same medium—New Covenant Presby- 
terian Church. 

When he was in his teens, Pee Wee 
became interested in New Covenant 
Church through the influence of his 
older brother, Carl Marion Reese, Jr, 
then twenty. Carl Marion was playing 
ball with the Louisville Colonels of the 
American Association and, Pee Wee re- 
calls, was one of the team’s leading 
batters. The family included the two 
brothers and three sisters. 

“I grew up in & tough section of 
Louisville,” Pee Wee says. “I was well 
on my way to becoming a bad kid when 
the church got hold of me. For that 
reason I can never express sufficiently 
my gratitude to the church that showed 
me the right way.” 

ty 
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By William R. Conklin 


t was also Carl who got Pee Wee 
interested in playing ball on the New 
Covenant team. In 1937 the younger 
Reese played second base on the church 
baseball team, and that year his team 
led the church league. And when the 
team won the Louisville city champion- 
ship in 1937, its reward was a trip to 
New York to see the Giants and Yankees 
ina World Series game. Thus, young 
Harold got his first look at bigtime base- 
ball. 

Reese was born on July 23, 1919, in 
the tiny (population, 188) hamlet of 
Ekron, Kentucky. His ancestry was a 
mixture of Dutch and Irish, and his 
father was a yard detective for the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. The senior 
Reese played a lot of week-end baseball 
and interested his two sons in the game 
early in their lives. 

How did Pee Wee acquire his nick- 
name? 

“A pee wee,” he explains, “is a small 
marble that’s not worth much of any- 
thing. It’s much smaller than the crys- 
tals and the agates and much less 
valuable.” 

Was Pee Wee a national marbles 
champion as a lad? 

“No.” He smiles. “Somebody once 
wrote that I was, but the fact is that 
I was defeated in the Kentucky state 
finals. That was in 1932, when I was 
thirteen.” 

Wuz he, as Brooklyn fans so often 
say, robbed? 

“I wuz not robbed,” he replies with 
quiet dignity. 

After high school Pee Wee went to 
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The Dodgers’ famous keystone combination of the late °40’s and early °50’s tries 
for a double play against the St. Louis Cards. Redbird Peanuts Lowrey (left) is 
forced at second. Pee Wee Reese whips to first as Jackie Robinson backs up play. 
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Pee Wee Reese— 
Shortstop and Deacon 


work as a cable splicer for the telephone 
company in Louisville. But his love of 
the national pastime was so strong that 
1938 saw him playing shortstop for the 
Louisville Colonels, the connection that 
resulted in another nickname—“The 
Little Colonel.” In the 1938 season Reese 
batted .277, and his fielding percentage 
was .939. The next year he raised both 
figures. 

He led the American Association in 
1939 with eighteen triples and thirty-five 
stolen bases. In 1940 he was bought 
by the Brooklyn Dodgers for $40,000 in 
a player deal. He turned up at Clear- 
water, Florida, for 1940 spring training 
as the rawest of the Dodger rookies. His 
first statement to the press was just four 
sentences long: 

“I am twenty years old. I weigh 155 
pounds. I live in Louisville. I hope to 
stay with the Dodgers.” 


When a writer asked him if he'd 
brought a razor with him, Pee Wee 
refused to show anger. 

“I shave maybe once a week,” he 
good-humoredly replied. “My chin gets 
a little fuzzy—that’s all.” 

What he could have added, and did 
not, was: that he was possessed of a 
determination truly big-league in propor- 
tions; that his quiet, easy-going way 
should not be mistaken for weakness; 
and that in his relatively small frame 
he had the qualities of leadership, faith, 
and example—qualities that were later 
to make him the Dodger captain. 

On the diamond, Pee Wee was a 
top-notch player his first year. Brooklyn 
then had a pretty good shortstop named 
Leo Durocher, he of the caustic tongue 
and endless rhubarbs on the field. Reese, 
shooting for Leo's job, so impressed the 
hard-bitten veteran that Durocher said: 

“I've given him my best glove, and 
it is his for keeps.” 

Since then Reese has played in six 
World Series, eight All-Star games, and 


has been honored many times. During 
World War II he served two vears in 
the South Pacific in the Navy, emerging 
with the rank of chief petty officer, 

On and off the ball-field before and 
after the war, Pee Wee Reese has beep 
regarded as a tough competitor, but , 
“nice guy” nonetheless. When Jackie 
Robinson became the first Negro to enter 
big-time ball, he found a stanch friend 
in Pee Wee. In 1947 Robinson, they 
breaking in at second base for Brooklyn, 
had received threats of violence if he 
dared to play an exhibition game in 
Macon, Georgia. 

“Before the Jackie _ recalls, 
“there was a real bad atmosphere in that 
ball park. I was worried about it, and 
nobody did know what might happen. 
After play began, Pee Wee just walked 
over to me and put an arm around my 
shoulder. That told everybody what was 
what. Actually, what he said to me, in 
a kidding way, was: “Don’t get too close 
to me—I don’t want to get shot because 

(Continued on page 29) 


game,” 


The Harold Reese family (from left, wife Dorothy; Pee Wee; daughter Barbara; and Pee Wee’s mother, Mrs. C. M. Reese) 
listens to the applause of thousands of fans in Ebbets Field after Pee Wee is honored during Reese Night, July 22, 1955. 
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ELIEVING that we live in a world that is under the 

recalls, B dominion of the sovereign God, Father of our Lord 
in that Jesus Christ, and that his rule is fully revealed only 
it, and # to his church through Jesus Christ; 
appen. Believing that both ignorance of God’s dominion and the 
valked refusal to acknowledge and obey him lead men and nations 
nd my @ into rebellion against his purposes; and 
at was Believing that this rebellion creates political, economic, 
me, in § and social structures of power that may come under the 
) close # rule of evil and seek to oppose the sovereignty of God at 
cause @ tragic human cost, 
ge 29) The 168th General Assembly 





Reaffirms its conviction that neither the church as the 
body of Christ, nor any judicatory within it, such as the 
session, nor individual Christians as members may ignore 
or be neutral toward the forces of evil in the world; 

Believes that the creation of structures and channels by 
which love can achieve justice in all the relationships of 
men and nations is possible; 

And calls upon the churches and their members to wit- 
ness to “the things that make for peace” 

> in international affairs 

® in racial and cultural relations 

> in economic life 

> in community relations 

> in education 

> in citizenship 

> in civil liberties 

Pin other areas of social concern 























I. 


Believing that the attainment of peace requires an in- 
ternational organization through which the nations can work 
together, and reaffirming previous pronouncements in sup- 
port of the United Nations, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Acclaims the admission of sixteen new member states 
a a major step toward universality; 


In International Affairs 
















Peace” 
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Calls upon our government to recognize the urgency of 
wholehearted participation in United Nations agencies and 
programs; and 

Urges community groups to an informed support of the 
United Nations. 


Disarmament 


Believing that a just and durable peace requires the 
reduction of all types of weapons concurrently, with ef- 
fective means of inspection and control, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Urges our government to continue to initiate negotia- 
tions for the elimination of weapons of mass destruction, 
pursuing such negotiations vigorously within the collective 
security concepts of the United Nations, when possible, 
and to continue to make unremitting efforts to find a solu- 
tion to the present deadlock over methods of disarmament; 

Commends our government for its support of the Atomic 
Radiation Committee of the United Nations in its study 
of the effects on human beings of radiation resulting from 
atomic experiments; and 

Urges the United Nations, through its proper channels, 
to make a thorough investigation of the alleged disruptions 
and insecurities to the native peoples of the Pacific area 
caused by the testing of atomic and hydrogen bombs; 

Calls upon Christians to be willing to accept reasonable 
mutual risks which may be involved in such new and un- 
tried proposals as aerial inspection. 


Technical Assistance and Economic Aid 


Believing that a nation commonly called Christian can 
and should serve human needs not primarily on a basis 
of shortsighted self-interest, but in the larger context of 
human welfare; 

Acknowledging that the foreign policy of all nations is 
developed in terms of their own self-interest, but believing 
that what ultimately serves the total good best serves the 
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individual state; 

Aware of the continuing need to stress economic aid 
rather than military assistance to underdeveloped areas and 
conscious of the fact that Communist nations are using 
economic aid as an effective political weapon; 

Believing that there is need for assurance of continued 
economic aid to underdeveloped regions; 

Believing also that international exchange of students, 
farmers, and other vocational groups, including churchmen, 
is of first importance in building world community through 
mutual understanding, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Urges our government (1) to give assurance of appro- 
priation of funds for economic aid on a long-term basis; 
(2) to review and debate foreign-aid proposals without 
acrimony and partisan maneuvering so that decisions will 
be made on the basis of human welfare; and (3) to make 
substantial increases in programs for the distribution of 
agricultural surpluses through agencies such as CARE, 
CROP, and Church World Service. 


International Trade 


Recognizing that our failure to participate in the Organi- 
zation for Trade Co-operation may be interpreted by other 
nations as a withdrawal from the general international trade 
policies our government has been pursuing since 1947; 

Being aware that OTC does not involve any authority to 
reduce tariff, does not give any additional powers to the 
President, does not affect the authority of Congress to legis- 
late, does not commit Congress to any future legislation, and 
allows the United States to retain a veto over any action 
which affects United States policy, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Urges our Congress to approve participation in OTC as 
a means for administering general trade agreements and for 
honoring the procedures which we have already agreed to 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in order to 
promote and expand trade throughout the free world. 


War and Peace 


Believing that the nature and practice of modern warfare 
is contrary to the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Instructs our Department of Socia] Education and Action 
to redouble its efforts to so educate our church; 

Urges Christians to give renewed emphasis to the subject 
of this report, “The Things That Make for Peace,” restudy- 
ing the principles and methods of modern warfare in the 
light of our Christian faith and the guidance of the Bible 
and Holy Spirit, so that we will act as God would have us 
in this matter of life and death for our civilization. 


Il. In Racial and 


Cultural Relations 


Noting that there are serious racial problems to be faced 
in all sections of our country; 

Observing that the problems confronting Christians in 
the South, the region affected most deeply and directly by 
the Supreme Court decisions outlawing racial segregation 
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in public schools and other public services, are generally 
quite different from the problems confronting Christians in 
most other areas of the nation; 

Realizing that the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, is 
not a sectional but a national body with members and 
churches in every one of the forty-eight states, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Addresses itself selectively to our churches and members 
throughout the nation with respect to the Christian respon- 
sibility that the Word of God and the mind of the church 
lay upon them, in facing the critical problems of race re- 
lations. 


“No Problem’? 


Realizing (1) that nowhere in our land can Negroes, and 
to a lesser extent other minority persons, escape the indig- 
nity of segregation or discrimination in one form or an- 
other, and (2) that the community or church that feels it 
has no problem because there is no present crisis may have 
an especially difficult problem; 

Recognizing that though an increasing number of 
churches are actually seeking to bring all persons in their 
neighborhoods into membership without distinction as to 
race or social status, nevertheless, many churches while 
morally supporting integration, are failing to implement 
their stand in terms of positive evangelistic effort, and some 
churches appear actually to be opposing integration, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Enjoins ministers and members of our churches 

1. To stop talking about having “no problem” in situations 
where tension does not exist and the problem is therefore 
concealed; 

2. To stop being content with a mere confession of guilt 
apart from deeds of repentance; 

3. To stop pointing the finger of accusation at areas of 
high tension or conflict; 

4. To begin serious, prayerful study where there is no 
present tension; 

5. To bring about in small groups encounters and frank 
conversations with minority persons of comparable educa- 
tion and experience, and specialists in the field of human 
relations; 

6. To welcome people of all races in the life and work 
of their churches; 

7. To evangelize in the homes of nearby residents without 
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We are now about to act like 
Presbyterians. Recall what Cal- 
vin did in Geneva, how Knox 
changed Scotland, what Wither- 
spoon represented in America at 
the time of the Revolution, so 
that it was called the “Presby- 
terian Rebellion,” and realize 
that we have an heritage of deal- 
ing directly and decisively with 
social issues. 

We believe that the church 
finds its true nature when it engages the forces in 
the world about us that so powerfully affect the lives 
and destinies of men. 

Three points are relevant about the pronounce- 
ments of our Assembly. 

First, they are the result of many hours of pains- 
taking work on the part of two responsible committees. 

The Counseling Committee on Social Education 
and Action is composed of representatives of the 
Board of Education, Board of National Missions, 
Board of Foreign Missions, the NCPM, the NCPWO, 
and the “church at large.” This committee began its 
work on the pronouncements last November and 
submitted its recommendations in April to the Board 
of Education for transmission to the General As- 
sembly. 

The Standing Committee on Social Education and 
Action, composed of twenty-three commissioners of 
the General Assembly, worked for over fifty hours 
(nearly 1,400 man-hours) in studying the report of 
the Counseling Committee and developing the paper 
now before you. 

In all of this, the committees acted sensitively and 
responsibly. The work was done in a context of prayer 
and dedication. 


Dr. Earle 





Clifford Earle Introduces the Report 


Second, the social pronouncements represent an 
effort of the church to discover the Christian position 
on some of the social and ethical issues of the day. 
They are intended to reflect not the mind of Presbyte- 
rians, but the mind of the Presbyterian Church. If the 
pronouncements were intended to state the by-and- 
large opinion of Presbyterians, our task would be 
relatively simple—we would turn the matter over to 
Mr. Gallup. 

The pronouncements have a “moral authority” that 
should not be underrated. They are not “binding” ori 
Presbyterians; they are not like “papal bulls”; but they 
express the mind of the General Assembly and should 
be taken seriously by every minister and member 
of our church. 

Third, we are concerned with social issues in terms 
of what they do to persons. We are interested in race 
relations, for example, because we know what dis- 
crimination and segregation do to persons on both 
sides of the fence. We are interested in the United 
Nations because of its vast programs by which the 
lives of persons all over the world are made a little 
more rich and full and secure. 

In its person-centeredness, social action, let me re- 
mind you, is closely related to evangelism. 

Whatever helps a person to be the kind of person 
God wants him to be should be supported by the 
church. Whatever in any way degrades a person or 
keeps him from being all that God wants him to be 
should be resisted by the church. 


Statement by Clifford Earle introducing the Report 
of the Standing Committee on Social Education 
and Action to the General Assembly, May 29, 1956. 








regard to race with the purpose of bringing them into the 
fellowship of the church. 


Residential Segregation 


Emphasizing that it is the policy and purpose of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. to work for a nonsegregated 
society as well as a nonsegregated church; 

Noting (1) that in many sections of our country real 
progress has been made in eliminating segregation in such 
fields as employment, transportation, hotel and restaurant 
accommodations, education, and other public services; (2) 
that in these same sections residential segregation usually 
continues to be a major problem; (3) that where residential 
desegregation has occurred, it has nearly always been in 
older housing areas that tend to change from segregated 
white to segregated nonwhite because of the flight of white 
residents; and (4) that in most communities practically no 
new homes have been made available to nonwhite families, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Calls upon Christians who are contemplating the sale of 
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property to see as of first importance the need of minority 
families for equal housing opportunities and adequate 
housing, and to make their houses available to all qualified 
purchasers without regard to race; 

Directs the attention of homeowners to several studies, 
available from the Department of Social Education and 
Action, of the effect of nonwhite purchases on adjacent 
property values, demonstrating that values do not necessarily 
decline, and in fact often rise, after such purchases; 

Urges sessions to bring Christians together in covenants 
of open occupancy which will stem the tendency toward 
“panic selling” and stabilize their neighborhoods on a non- 
segregated basis. 


Victims of Reprisals 


Noting with respect to the Supreme Court decision affect- 

ing racial segregation in public schools: 
1. That the governments of at least six states have com- 
mitted themselves, with substantial support in public opin- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Bulletin board announces that Pastor Robert Brown will speak on El Espiri. 
tu de Amor, the “Spirit of Love.” Though most Mexicans come of Roman 
Catholic background, many are attracted to Protestantism. In San Antonio’; 
Latin section are Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches, 


AMIGOS 
PRESBITERIANOS 


Among Presbyterians U.S.A. in Texas are 


many who sing the Doxology in Spanish 


By James W. HOFFMAN 


House of Neighborly Service attached to church is, in opinion of a San Antonio 
taxi driver, “one place where Mexican kids really get a chance in this town.” 
Above, George Mora, 13, puts finishing touches on bookends in House work- 
shop. A bit of a “bookworm” himself, George will use the bookends at home. 


About two miles from downtown San 
Antonio, Texas, is a quiet area of small 
houses and well-kept gardens. Street 
names here have an Andalusian flavor. 
At the juncture of two of them—Cala- 
veras and Salinas—there is a church 
whose bulletin board reads: 

Eglesia Presbiteriana, U.S.A. 

El Divino Redentor 

With white walls and tan-tiled roofs, 
surrounded with roses and low palms, 
the church is built in a simplified Span- 
ish-mission style. Beyond the sanctuary 
stretches an education wing, which in 
turn leads into a larger building used for 
church and community activities all 
through the week. 

The congregation arriving for Sunday- 
morning worship looks like a Presbyte- 
rian congregation anywhere, except that 
perhaps more of the men are short and 
heavy-set, and a good many of the 
women are not wearing hats. As in Pres- 
byterian churches the country over, the 
front pews are vacant until five minutes 
of eleven; but when the service begins, 
the sanctuary is filled. The ushers have 
set up several rows of folding chairs in 
the rear, and these, too, are occupied. 
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In another part of the House of Neighborly Service, little girls study Mexican dancing. Instructor Dolly Vasquez (right) 
also teaches teen-age girls. Church of El Divino Redentor believes in preserving Mexican culture to enrich American life. 


Although the membership of the church 
is 160, about 250 persons have come to 
worship. 

The blue-robed choir looks eminently 
Presbyterian, and the processional hymn 
is familiar, That is, the music is familiar; 
the words are Spanish. The entire service 
is conducted in Spanish except for the 
children’s sermon—the youngsters are 
learning English in school, and their 
parents want them to hear it in church 
as well. 

In the southwest part of the Lone Star 
State, near the border of Mexico, live 
a great many Texans whose native lan- 
guage is Spanish. Their command of 
English ranges from a standard that 
would do credit to any Ph.D. down to a 
speaking knowledge of “okay” and “no” 
~and “no” hardly counts, for the nega- 
tive in Spanish is the same word. In the 
city of E] Paso, fully half of the 120,000 
inhabitants are of Mexican background. 
A third of San Antonio’s half million is 
Spanish-speaking. 

Among these Texans of Mexican de- 
scent are some of the oldest families of 
the Southwest, who trace their lineage 
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back to the days when the land on which 
they live was part of Mexico. Many of 
these families live in the finest houses 
in the most pleasant residential] sections 
and are inextricably part of the social 
and cultural life of the area. 

But the majority of the Spanish- 
speaking Texans are more recent ar- 
rivals, Many of them were peons in their 
native country, and have come to Texas 
to improve their situation. In this they 
have succeeded, as their homes and dress 
testify. But it’s a confusing business, 


learning to live in a new country with 
different language and customs, winning 
a place in a society where not everyone 


welcomes the newcomer. 

To help them, the Board of National 
Missions has established three Spanish- 
speaking churches in Texas, at El Paso, 
San Antonio, and San Angelo. Each has 
a community house where Mexicans of 
any religious affiliation may come for 
help in becoming effective citizens of 
their adopted country. 

In San Antonio, for example, the 
House of Neighborly Service, associated 
with E] Divino Redentor Church, offers 


courses in English on several levels. 
Women and girls study homemaking and 
child care and take courses that improve 
the native talent so many Mexicans have 
in handcrafts. For the children there 
are Brownie, Cub, and Scout troops, 
and a summer camping program, Under 
the leadership of Daniel Medina, a Cas- 
tillian Spaniard who is an elder in the 
church, the teen-age boys learn carpen- 
try and sports and compete with other 
boys’ organizations in the city, There's a 
medical clinic, served by two doctors 
who volunteer their time, that treats 
some 1,200 mothers and children a year. 
A kindergarten, supported in part by 
tamale sales held by the mothers, paral- 
lels the public-school year. And when 
school is terminated in June, youngsters 
in all age groups go to a two-week vaca- 
tion Bible school at the House. 

Thus for the new Americans the 
Church of E] Divino Redentor becomes 
the coordinating center of their new life, 
bringing together their interests in fam- 
ily and neighborhood, recreation and 
learning, all under the one roof of the 
House of God. 
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Unity Progress Made 
In Six Countries 


Last month will probably be remem- 
bered as one of the most significant in 
modern Protestant history. In six nations 
around the globe, Protestants either 
united their churches or moved toward 
much closer cooperation, 

In the United States, the 98th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America voted at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, to seek union with 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (for a 
special report on this action, see page 18). 

The United Church of North Aus- 
tralia with the 
union of the Congregational, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian Churches in Australia’s 
northern territory. In the north coast city 


came into existence 


of Darwin, union has been in effect for 
some time. Government officials present 
for the initial worship service of the new 
church included the governor-general, 
Sir William Slim, and Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies. 

Half a world away, in Edinburgh, the 
United Original Secession Church, first 
group to break away from the Church 
of Scotland, with it after a 
break of 223 years. Some 1.500 ministers 
and delegates to the Church of Scot- 


reunited 


land’s General Assembly gave an en- 
thusiastic welcome to the representatives 
of the secessionist church, which has 
1,800 
tions. 

Across the North Sea in Denmark, 
the ministry 


members in fourteen congrega- 


y of church affairs issued a 
circular to bishops of the State Lutheran 
Church informing them that members of 
the Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland may be admitted to Com- 
munion. In each case, the consent of the 
pastor will be needed. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
The Netherlands, at its annual meeting, 
approved full Communion and pulpit 
fellowship with the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church. Reformed Church pas- 
tors also will be permitted to officiate at 
marriages in Lutheran churches, In Feb- 
ruary the Synod of the Reformed Church 
had taken similar action. A statement by 
the Lutheran synod said that old points 
of view can no longer be regarded as 
strongholds; if ecumenica! conversation 
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is to bear fruit, the churches must be 
open to each other. 

At the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, the new 
moderator made a plea for church unity. 
Nowadays, he said, no church can effec- 
tively “go it alone.” He then called upon 
the Protestant churches in Ireland to give 
additional support to the efforts of the 
Union Commission, established jointly 
by the Protestant denominations, 


U. S. Presbyterians 
Hold General Assembly 


Some 500 commissioners, representa- 
tives of 807,000 members of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S., met last month 
at Montreat, North Carolina, for the de- 
nomination’s 96th General Assembly. 
During their week-long deliberations, 
the commissioners discussed and acted 
on a variety of subjects of broad sig- 
nificance. 

On the matter of race relations, re- 
tiring Moderator Dr. J. McDowell Rich- 
ards. who a few weeks before. spoke to 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. Assembly in 
Philadelphia, urged his fellow-Southern- 
ers to accept racial integration. “Our sec- 
tion, and to some extent our church.” 
said Dr. Richards, “are torn today by 
the question of racial relationships. On 
one point we should be able to agree. 
No policy can be right which is not 
based on love and upon an honest desire 
for the good of our brethren, whether 
they be white or black.” 

Later, the Assembly unanimously de- 
feated overtures, or recommendations, 
from three presbyteries which would 
have reversed the church’s strong stand 
in favor of integration. In reaffirming 
the 1954 position, the Assembly said, 
“Enforced segregation of the races is 
discrimination which is out of harmony 
with Christian theology. .. .” 

The commissioners tightened the 
church’s position on divorce by deleting 
from the Confession of Faith two ex- 
ceptions (adultery and willful desertion ) 
permitting remarriage following a di- 
vorce. In approving a committee report, 
however, the Assembly left congrega- 
tions free to examine members seeking 
to enter a marriage in which either party 
previously had been divorced, The min- 


ister and a committee of church mem- 
bers will determine the eligibility of the 
member for the new marriage. 

The Assembly also voted to recognize 
the validity of common-law marriage, 
Marriage, said the report, is not con- 
stituted by act of the state nor of the 
church, “but by the mutual consent of 
the parties to live together as man and 
wife.” 

By an eight-vote margin, one of the 
closest ever recorded in the Southern 
Church, commissioners sent to the 
eighty-five presbyteries a recommenda- 
tion that women be ordained as elders 
and deacons. A majority must ratify the 
action for it to take effect. The Assembly 
also approved a church agency study, 
with special emphasis on the place of 
women’s work. 

With regard to interchurch coopera- 
tion, several presbyteries, charging the 
National Council and World Council of 
Churches with making “leftist” pro- 
nouncements, had requested the church 
to withdraw from those groups. The As- 
sembly unanimously rejected these pro- 





Moderators 


The Reverend Finlay Gordon Stewart 
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posals but agreed to a study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of mem- 
bership in the two councils. 

A record benevolence budget of 
$6,956,896 was also approved by the 
Assembly. Of this amount, $3,500,000 
was designated for the Board of World 
Missions and $1,518,225 is to be used 
for church extension. 


World Council 
To Meet in Hungary 


Next month the ninety-member 
Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will travel to Hungary 
for the Council's first major meeting to 
be held in eastern Europe. For one week, 
from July 29 to August 5, the Central 
Committee will hold its sessions in the 
small resort town of Matrahaza, 2,100 
feet high in the hills northeast of Buda- 
pest. 

Some twenty-five representatives of 
American churches are expected to at- 
tend the meetings. Also, Hungarian 
churchmen say they expect several mem- 
ber churches in eastern Europe to be 
represented. Altogether, delegates to the 
Central Committee will come from 162 
churches in forty-seven nations. 

In preparation for the visit by more 
than 100 committee members and con- 
sultants, the Protestant churches of Hun- 


gary are holding early this month a 
“special ecumenical day.” Joint sponsors 
are the Reformed, Lutheran, Methodist, 
and Baptist denominations. Also, groups 
in local congregations are meeting regu- 
larly to study the themes of the Central 
Committee meeting: “Proselytism and 
Religious Liberty”.and “The Churches 
and the Building of a Responsible In- 
ternational Society.” 

Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council, said 
the Council welcomed the Hungarian 
churches’ invitation, which was first ex- 
tended during the Evanston Assembly 
in 1954. Said Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, “This 
meeting . . . will help make clear once 
more that in its work and life the Coun- 
cil seeks to transcend all political di- 
visions.” 


Kenya Churches 
Rehabilitate Mau Mau 


During the months of savage Mau 
Mau raids in the British African colony 
of Kenya, terrorists by the thousands 
were rounded up and put behind barbed 
wire. Recent estimates place the number 
of Mau Mau detainees at 42,000, in ad- 
dition to more than 11,000 regular 
prisoners. 

A spokesman for the Christian Council 
of Kenya, Mr. S. A. Morrison, last month 





Elected by Two Churches 


ministers, one young and one not 
“too old,” became moderators of two 
branches of Presbyterianism last month. 
The Reverend Dr. Finlay Gordon Stew- 
art, forty-six, was elected moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada at 
its 82nd General Assembly. Mr. Stewart 
has been for twenty years pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ontario. 

Dr. William Taliaferro Thompson, 
seventy, became the ninety-sixth Moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Church U.S. He 
is professor of Christian education at 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia. Twice Dr. Thompson has been 
nominated as Moderator and defeated. 
In his acceptance speech he said that the 
Assembly of 1923 appeared to tell him 
he was too young for the job; in 1948, 
when he was sixty-two, it said, “You are 
not old enough.” “Now,” remarked the 
smiling Moderator, “the Assembly is say- 
ing, “You are not too old.’” 





Dr. William Taliaferro Thompson 


told of steps being taken to rehabilitate 
these Africans. The task of rehabilita- 
tion, he said, is being carried on jointly 
by church and colonial representatives. 

From the government's viewpoint, he 
said, rehabilitation means simply win- 
ning the Mau Mau to support the gov- 
ernment’s plans for economic and social 
advancement of the African population. 
“For the Christian church, it means con- 
vincing [the detainees and prisoners] 
that Mau Mau should be repudiated on 
grounds of moral principle, and that it 
is Christ alone who can bring forgive- 
ness, reconciliation, and hope for the 
future,” said Mr. Morrison. 

He added that the Christian Council 
of Kenya has placed resident Christian 
workers, Europeans or Africans, in sev- 
enteen of the some forty detention camps 
and prisons. Regular worship services 
are arranged for the remainder. 

At the largest detention camp for 
women, more than 500 detainees have 
taken part in the service of “confession 
and cleansing” which the Christian 
Council sponsored. At this service they 
publicly repudiated Mau Mau, confessed 
their faith in Christ, and promised to 
attend a series of lessons in the Chris- 
tian faith. Similar successes, even among 
hard-core Mau Mau, are reported in the 
men’s camps. 

The Council, said Mr. Morrison, has 
undertaken to resettle landless de- 
tainees in new villages. It has also car- 
ried on a large program of relief. 

Stressing the urgency of providing 
for the colony’s “transitional emergency,” 
Mr. Morrison said churches limit their 
activities to the villages. “They must 
understand and guide the development 
of urban life. We are now seeking an 
industrial adviser who will assist in 
studying the problems of wages, housing, 
social security, and industrial relations.” 


Egypt Expels 
Two Protestant Teachers 


Two British Protestant mission-school 
teachers last month were ordered ex- 
pelled from Egypt for allegedly teach- 
ing Christianity to Moslem students. 
They were charged with violating a law 
passed last December which forbids in 
any private or government school the 
teaching to pupils of a religion different 
from that of their parents. According to 
the law, mission must teach 
Islam, and state schools must provide 
courses in Christianity. Missionaries have 
asked instead that Moslem students be 
taught at home by a sheikh. 


schools 
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opinion against the Russians. In Phils. 
delphia, New York, Chicago, and Lg, 
Angeles he staged well-advertised by 
poorly attended mass meetings. 
In an address at the General Assem. 
bly, Presbyterian Stated Clerk Eugene 
Carson Blake discussed criticism stem. 
ming from emigre groups, particularly 
those from the Baltic states and others 
recently included into the Soviet orbit 
Expressing his sympathy for these exiles, 
Dr. Blake said: “Anyone who has been 
forced to flee his homeland on account 
of his convictions . . . cannot be expected 
to look with favor on the early establish. 
ment «f normal Christian . . . relation. 
ships with church leaders whose very 
survival in his eyes is a proof of hypoc- 
risv, cowardice, or worse, . . . But I am 
... convinced that neither the American 
people nor the American church dare 
form their policy simply on the advice of 
those who have come out of Russia or 
her satellites. . . .” 
Dr. Blake went on to state briefly 
why the American delegation went to 
Russia, and why they were looking for- 
ward to the Soviet churchmen’s visit, 
“Since I take it for granted that ow 
Russian Orthodox Metropolitan Nikolai chats with painters at Quaker housing = ¢hyrch js fully . . . committed to a 
project in Philadelphia. Beside him (left) is Lutheran archbishop of Estonia ; at world-wide missionary responsibility as 
right (in hood) is Armenian Orthodox bishop and (rear) Latvian Lutheran bishop. sneenieue alt time to wie the an 
‘Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of 


Visit of Russian Churchmen the Father and of the Son and of the 


Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
Aids Understanding all that I have commanded you’; since 
as Christ’s disciples we are thus con- 
mitted, I take it that I do not need 
F™ eleven days last month, eight byterian-related College of Wooster and to argue the importance of our includ 
church leaders of the Soviet Union rode over a new turnpike; in Philadel- ing all those on both sides of any cur 
received a hurried look at American life | phia they saw the Liberty Bell, and Pres- tains that may divide us from them. ... 
in general and its churches in particular. byterian headquarters in the Wither- “The major impression I brought back 
Their visit represented the second phase | spoon Building; in Washington they saw from my visit to Moscow is the memory 
of a two-way exchange begun in March — the Lincoln Memorial and Washington’s of individual persons for whom 
when a delegation from the National home in Mount Vernon. Christ died: the little old ladies who 
Council of Churches toured the U.S.S.R. The visiting churchmen were not al- stand so patiently during long, long 
In the Soviet group which visited ways greeted solely with handshakes and _ services and then likely walk long dis 
four Eastern states were an Armenian smiles. When they arrived in New York _ tances to the crowded flats that are theit 
and three Russian Orthodox Church —as well as at several stops on their homes; the proud but reserved young 
leaders, two representatives of the All- itinerary—they heard loud boos and _ couples whom I saw bring their babies 
Soviet Council of Evangelical Christians saw people holding signs which, in Eng- _ to be baptized by the priests, signifying 
Baptists), the archbishop of the Luth- _ lish, denounced them and their Ameri- their membership in the same church 
eran Church of Estonia, and the arch- can _ hosts. into which we baptize the children who 
bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Opposition came principally from two are brought to us; the priests and bish- 
Church of Latvia. sources: emigre groups from countries ops, varied as ecclesiastics are—some 
Accompanied by interpreters and the churchmen represented, and the _ saintly, some shrewd, all bearded, some 
hosts from the National Council, the American Council of Christian Churches exceedingly friendly, others reserved; 
Soviet delegation glimpsed a variety of | (estimated membership, less than 100,- the few Communist officials we met . -- 
churches, schools, industries, and his- 000). Prior to the delegation’s arrival, attempting to prove to us the full liberty 
toric landmarks. In Corning, New York, Carl McIntire, expelled Presbyterian of the Soviet churches, but one of w hom 
the church leaders saw a modern glass- U.S.A. minister and leader of the Ameri- was vulnerable as a human being and 
making plant; in Ohio they visited Pres- can Council, sought to arouse public grandfather if not otherwise; and the 
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crowds in the shops, on the streets, in 
the movies, exercising at the university 
gmnasium, at the ballet—human beings 
whom God loves. .. .” 

Last month, shortly before the visit- 
ing Soviet churchmen left the United 
States, they issued a statement jointly 
with their hosts of the National Council 
of Churches. The statement set forth in 


Phila. 
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ssem- 
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stem. 
ularly 
others 


orbit. § brief the accomplishments of the two- 
exiles, } way exchange and the hopes for future 
been ff cooperation. The text in part read: 


“This exchange was conceived from 
the beginning as a church affair. Al- 
though we hoped that what we did 
would contribute to the lessening of ten- 
‘sons between our nations and thus fur- 


‘count 
ected 
blish- 
ation- 

very 
ther the cause of peace, which is the 
desire of the overwhelming majority of 
mankind, nevertheless our chief purpose 
has been and is to establish the kind of 
normal relationship which we believe 
ought never for any reason to be broken 
between churches which profess obedi- 
ence to the same Lord Jesus Christ. 

“We have made progress toward un- 
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portant disagreements among us; but 
where we have not reached agreement, 
we are resolved to strive to achieve bet- 
ter understanding and through better 
understanding to comprehend more of 
the truth. 

“This two-way visit was always con- 
ceived to be only the first step toward 
establishing warm and_ well-informed 
relationships between our churches. 
Therefore, its completion is but a begin- 
ning of relationships which we hope will 
become regular, permanent, and increas- 
ingly intimate. 

“We have discussed plans for the con- 
tinuing exchange of information and 
views among expanding circles of people 
in the churches of both countries, We 
have much to learn of each other. Skill, 
persistence, and the most earnest and 
extended study will be required before 
the broad membership of our churches 
can look to each other in real knowledge, 
love, and confidence. 

“In the first centuries, when relation- 
ships between peoples were as confused 
as they are today, it was said that the 
Christians held the world together. God 
grant that we may play that role.” 


At Independence Hall, police use street cars as barrier to separate sign-bearing 
the hecklers from Soviet delegation (foreground) following visit to Liberty Bell. | 
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4,258 young men and women have 
just been graduated from Presbyterian- 
related colleges. The chances are that 
your church and your community will 
soon welcome some of them. 


As workers in the Presbyterian 
Churches, or as informed and respon- 
sible Christian citizens, they will add 
strength to the faith of their fathers, 
and will be living examples of the kind 
of work our Presbyterian colleges are 
doing—in 26 states, located from coast 


to coast. 


Watch these Board of Christian Edu- 
cation ads to see your own young peo- 


ple at work. 


Board of 
Christian Education 


Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








The United Presbyterians 
Vote to Seek Union 


T 8:32 p.m., Saturday evening, June 
16, a warm, tired band of Presby- 
terians who almost filled the green- 
walled sanctuary of First Church, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, stood up to be 
counted for or against the proposed 
union of their church with another 
Presbyterian church. 

This was it—the climax of almost one 
hundred years of negotiations. Although 
the General Assembly of this body had 
been in session for four days, this was 
the moment that every man (a few 
women present, but could not 
vote) had really been waiting for. 

The rows of light shirts and shiny 
faces (the temperature was around 90°) 
shifted slightly forward in the square 
sanctuary as young, vigorous Robert H. 
Mayo, pastor of 1,300-member First 
United Church of New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vice-Moderator of the As- 
sembly, called for a “division” (standing 
vote) on the question: “That the .. . 
Assembly . . . submit the following over- 
ture to the presbyteries: Shall the Pres- 


were 


byterian Church in the United States of 
America and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America be united to 
form the United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America . . . ?” 
The movement of scores of fans was 
to have their 


lost as the “Ayes” rose 
votes recorded. At first, some of the pro- 
unionites seemed worried. There were 
big gaps in the front of the 423-seat 
room where nobody was standing. A 
of the 
commissioners was needed to send the 


two-thirds majority some 260 
union proposal to the presbyteries. 

Tellers quickly canvassed their aisles 
and then reported back to slim, brown- 
haired Dr. Samuel W. Shane of Pitts- 
burgh, Assembly Stated Clerk, and tall, 
rugged-looking John M. Bald, the Assist- 
ant Clerk. The Ayes sat down. 

Then came the crucial “Nay” vote. 
The pro-unionites checked their stand- 
ing colleagues and looked cheerfully at 
each other. The big gaps were not filled 
with nay votes but with some of the 
150 or more visitors to the Assembly 
(unlike the U.S.A., floor 
seats unreserved basis at 
United Church Assemblies). Two men 


Presbyterian 


are on an 


did not vote. 
Dr. Shane and Dr. Bald added up 


the tellers’ compilations and announced 
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Vice-Moderator Robert Mayo (left) and 
Moderator Robert Gibson discuss union 
debate at United Presbyterian Assembly. 


the results. A total of 254 votes had been 
cast—188 affirmative, 64 negative, and 
2 no decision. One of the non-voting 
commissioners was registered on the af- 
firmative side by Vice-Moderator Mayo, 
making the final, official count of 189 
in favor, 64 opposed. Since a minimum 
of only 170 votes was needed to carry 
the question, the historic step had been 
taken: The United Presbyterian Church, 
with its 255,000 American members in 
eleven synods and sixty-six presbyteries, 
was going to vote on union with its “big 
brother,” the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., with 2,740,000 communicants, 
thirty-eight synods, and 256 presby- 
teries. 

After the results of the vote were 
announced, there was solid applause. 
Then Dr. Charles G. Mann of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, offered a prayer. The 
commissioners and visitors then joined 
in the Lord’s And back at 
the rostrum stood the new Moderator, 
earnest, grav-haired Robert W. Gibson 
of Monmouth, Illinois, to continue the 


Prayer. 


business of the Assembly. 
Fifty-nine-year-old Robert Gibson 
was not in the Moderator’s chair during 
the debate on union. This was under- 
standable. Ever since 1944, he has been 
chairman of the United Presbyterian 
Church's Permanent Committee on In- 
ter-Church Relations. Ever since 1951, 
when his church joined the two-way 
between the 


negotiations on union 


U.S.A. and U.S. (Southern) Presbyterian 
Churches, Bob Gibson has been the chief 
negotiator for the United Presbyterians, 
When the matter of union came up, Bob 
Gibson was the one who read the merger 
recommendation to the Assembly and 
moved its adoption. And before the vote 
was taken, Bob Gibson had been allowed 
to sum up the arguments in favor of 
submitting the union issue to the pres. 
byteries. 

Dr. Gibson, who is now president of 
Monmouth College and who was general 
secretary of the United Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education in 1944. 
52, was elected Moderator of | last 
month’s Knoxville Assembly by acela- 
mation—a rare event in the United 
Church. If this gave particular hope to 
the commissioners favoring union, it did 
not show. As one commissioner com- 
mented, “There was almost a conscious 
effort to stay away from union during 
the early part of the Assembly.” Quiet 
conversation covered the matter be- 
tween business sessions, 

On Friday afternoon, June 15, Dr. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, chairman of the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Permanent Commis- 
sion on Inter-Church Relations and fra- 
ternal delegate to the United Presbyte- 
rian Assembly, was asked to address the 
commissioners. In an informal, informa- 
tive talk, Dr. Lloyd told the shirt-sleeved 
gathering about the U.S.A. Assembly’s 
debate on union in Philadelphia. He 
reported on some of the specific ques- 
tions the U.S.A. men asked about union, 
and he read a letter from the U.S.A. 
Assembly. His remarks were greeted by 
a rousing, sustained round of applause. 

On Saturday morning, just before the 
debate on the union proposal was to 
begin, Dr. Addison Hardie Leitch, pres- 
ident of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, 
commented that union might bring 
about a period of great Presbyterian 
expansion in the western Pennsylvania 
area. The commissioners listened care- 
fully to the young president of their only 
seminary. 

When the debate began, the men who 
were opposed to the idea of union 
showed that they had made careful prep- 
arations. In more than an hour of rea- 
sonably calm debafe, the opponents 
listed argument after argument, usually 
reading from a prepared statement or 
from finely-written notes. The reasons 
these men gave for opposing union were 
not unexpected. They included: (1) the 
ordination of women as deacons, elders, 
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and ministers; (2) the enveloping of the 
gall church by the large; (3) the lack 
of time for proper study of the Plan of 
Union; (4) the lack of proper prepara- 
tions for the actual merger of church 
functions and personnel; (5) “liberal 
tendencies” on the part of some U.S.A. 
Presbyterians. “You can put oil and 
water in the same container, but you 
can’t mix them,” said one young pastor. 

The proponents of union were not as 
concise but were more quotable. Mod- 
erator Gibson, in his role as chairman of 
the Inter-Church Relations Committee, 
reminded the Assembly, “Our fathers 
and brethren have always been saying, 
We're in favor of union, but we're not 
in favor of it now.” Maybe the time for 
now is right now.” 

Armed Forces chaplain A. Wayne 
Nickel of Pennsylvania stated, “Let’s 
not pass the buck to our children and 
our children’s children.” Veteran church- 
man Dr. John Ferguson, eighty-seven- 
year-old minister from Los Angeles 
Presbytery, declared, “This is not a 
proposition to do away with the United 
Presbyterian Church but to broaden our 
work and our purpose.” Dr. William 
McLeister of Pittsburgh reported as a 
pastor with nine years’ experience in 
both churches. To those who were wor- 
tried about theological trends, he said, 
“It is my candid opinion that the U.S.A. 
Church has moved closer to the right 
than to the left. . . . Let us not vote as 
sentimentalists but as spiritual realists.” 
After more than an hour of debate, the 
Assembly was adjourned from Saturday 
afternoon to Saturday evening, when the 
vote was to be taken. 

That evening after the vote, one of 
the leaders of the opposition shook Bob 
Gibson’s hand. “Congratulations, Bob, 
from the loyal opposition,” he said. An- 
other of the opposition leaders said a 
little later, “If this union does go 
through, I’m telling you, I’m going to 
work just as hard as I can for our new 
church.” 

The commissioners of the United 
Presbyterian Church—those who voted 
yes and those who voted no—left the 
steaming sanctuary together for their 
rooms on the quiet campus of Knoxville 
College. For the men of both persua- 
sions, this momentous vote had been 
an act of conviction, of courage, and of 
faith. And for Dr. and Mrs. Robert Gib- 
son it marked a day they will undoubt- 
edly never forget. It was also their 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
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RETIRE TO THE WHITE SANDS 


OF LA JOLLA 
OPENING THIS MONTH 


How would you describe your ideal 
retirement conditions? Do you desire 
a minimum of responsibilities—a 
maximum of freedom and security? 
Would you like to enjoy the charm of 
gracious living in a home-like atmos- 
phere of comfort and privacy? Do 
you want facilities for hobbies and 
interests, Christian a rec- 
reation and complete medical care? 
Then the White Sands of La Jolla 
may very well be the retirement 
home you have searched for. 


What is the White Sands of La Jolla? 


The White Sands of La Jolla is truly 
a Christian Home for the discrimi- 
nating “retired.” This newly com- 
pleted, modern structure overlooks 
the beautiful Pacific and is only min- 
utes away from the cultural center of 
La Jolla, one of Southern California’s 
most charming communities. The 
home itself is one of the non-profit 
activities of the three Southern Cali- 
fornia Presbyteries. The White Sands 
of La Jolla has been designed to ac- 
commodate between 175 and 200 resi- 
dents and will be ready for occupancy 
this month. 


Each living unit is cheerful, warm, comfortable 


The living units at the White Sands 
each have 450 square feet, including 
a private lanai, and can accommodate 
two residents. Most units have superb 


ocean views—a limited number face 
the mountains. Each unit has a pri- 
vate bath and shower, television, 
large closets, individually controlled 
steam heat. There are ample rooms 
and lounges for private groups, hob- 
bies, library, recreation and worship. 
There is an acre of fine patio, radi- 
antly heated. A paved ramp leads to 
the white sand beach. Glass wind- 
breaks shield the ocean side of the 
patio. And a heated swimming pool 
is yours to enjoy. 


Life-time security and care are assured 


You can assure yourself of a charm- 
ing and secure life-time residence— 
plus all the fine facilities of the White 
Sands—for an entrance fee beginning 
at $7500. The monthly fee of $175 
assures you of three excellent meals 
a day, some laundry service, room 
upkeep, utilities, and medical care 
including major surgery and hospi- 
talization. A single payment life care 
contract is also available. 


You should make your application now 


Full consideration will be given to all 
ambulatory applicants. However, 
since the White Sands will accommo- 
date only a limited number and, with 
a growing list of prospective resi- 
dents, you should apply at once. De- 
lay may bring the disappointment of 
being placed on a waiting list. Mail 
the coupon below at the earliest mo- 
ment. You will receive by return mail 
the preliminary application form and 
a brochure giving full details about 
residency in the new and beautiful 
White Sands of La Jolla. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MAIL TO— 
Southern California Presbyterian Homes 
315 South Broadway 
los Angeles 13, California 
Please send me the preliminary appli- 
cation form and brochure for the 
White Sands of La Jolla. I understand 
that the entrance fee begins at $7500 
and that the monthly fee is $175. 
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Quick Easy Way to Clean False Teeth 





You will never be without ORA 
once you discover how safely and 
quickly it cleans dentures and 
bridges without dangerous brush- 
ing. It banishes the risk of un- 
pleasant “denture breath”—makes 
mouth tissues feel 
so comfortable be- 
cause your denture 
is sparkling clean! 
It’s easy, quick. Just 
place denture in den- 


NO BRUSHING 


You Can Mepe ah ro, 
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ture bath or glass of water with 
one-half teaspoonful of ORA for 
15 minutes or overnight—no brush- 
ing needed. ORA is pure, contains 
no tell-tale flavoring and costs less 
than a penny a day. Get the large 
economy size at your 
drugstore, today. 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


Removes unsightly tobacco stains 
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Hi ROUGH BUT REWARDING-The Na- 
tional Council of Churches-sponsored visit of the 
Russian church leaders to the United States last 
month is regarded as a fine success by all who 
took part in it officially and unofficially. The Rus- 
sian and Baltic church leaders received a rushed 
but thorough look at part of the U.S.—and they 
were impressed. Not one had ever been in Amer- 
ica before. The National Council leaders, headed 
by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, had a good oppor- 
tunity to talk further with the Russians. Several 
of the remarks made for publication by the Rus- 
sians showed that these talks had taught the Rus- 
sians something about American honesty and 
moral fiber. The refugee and divisive groups who 
occasionally picketed the Russians received the 
publicity that they. wanted. And that was enough 
to make everybody happy. Now that this first 
successful interchange has been completed, look 
for more similar conversations. 





eS UNOFFICIAL AIDE? —To close observers of 
the Russian church leaders’ visit, it soon became 
apparent that one of the eight was more than 
just a church leader. When Metropolitan Nikolai 
walked into a hotel suite. for instance, this one 
member would check all windows, doors, and 
closets like somebody on special assignment. This 
kind of activity quite obviously made some of the 
overseas visitors nervous and probably prevented 
them from talking as freely as they might have 
liked. You just don’t talk candidly about other 
than church matters if vou live in the Soviet 
Union and have relatives and families still there. 





MB STILL PACESETTERS—At the Los Angeles 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
last year, ten presbyteries were cited for their 
fine records in support of the church’s world-wide 
benevolence program. This year the ten leading 
presbyteries in per-capita benevolence giving 
were also cited—and it turned out that nine of 
last year’s leaders were still in the top ten. New 
addition is the Presbytery of Waukon, with con- 
gregations in Iowa and Minnesota. The top ten 
and their per-capita records are: Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, $13.40: Union, Tennessee, $10.18; 
Houston, Texas, $10.14; Lehigh, Pennsylvania, 
$9.78: Enid, Oklahoma, $9.78: Wichita Falls, 
Texas, $9.71; Kansas City, Missouri, $9.42; New 
Castle, Delaware, $9.34; Waukon, Iowa, $9.22: 





Washington City, D. C., $9.07. The two Tennessee 
presbyteries were also first and second last year. 
National per-capita giving for Assembly benevo- 
lences in 1955 was $6.17, compared with $5.31 in 
1954 and $4.95 in 1953. 


ME BEHIND THE ASSEMBLY—An irritating 
factor in some of the deliberations at the Phila- 
delphia General Assembly was the acoustics in the 
city’s huge Convention Hall. It was extremely 
difficult for those on the platform to hear what 
was being said, and by whom. This fact, plus the 
hall’s enormous size, made the Assembly one of 
the least intimate in recent years. There was one 
reward, however. By using Convention Hall in- 
stead of a private assembly room, the commission- 
ers saved the church several thousand dollars. 





Pa IN LINE OF DUTY-—Joining such ideas as 
“dial-a-prayer calls and closed-circuit television 
systems, “phone-to-phone” is the latest elec- 
tronic aid to the church. Using a_ telephone 
conference installation, teen-agers at Knox Pres- 
byterianChurch, Minneanolis. Minn., havetalked 
about Christianity coast-to-coast with such peo- 
ple as Mrs. Catherine Marshall and Roy Rogers 
and Dale Evans. Evangelists and other mission- 
aries in Africa, India, Japan, Europe, and South 
America have phoned in direct reports to an an- 
nual missions conference at Moody Memorial 
Church in Chicago. @ The perennial problem of 
“open church” vs. “locked church” during the 
week has been solved by the Leiper Memorial 
Presbyterian Church near Swarthmore, Pa. Now 
each family in the congregation is given a real 
key to the sanctuary. Pastor Robert Kerr, Jr., 
reports increased use of the sanctuary. 





MB MARCH OF MEDICINE SAFARI—Last 
month a film and script crew for the prize-winning 
TV series, March of Medicine, landed in an iso- 
lated village deep in the Belgian Congo. Purpose 
of the team is to film a documentary program 
about the selfless efforts of medical missionaries 
to bring the benefits of modern medicine to the 
primitive peoples of Africa. Although the movie 
will cover phases of work done by all churches, 
an American Protestant has been chosen as the 
principal figure. This mission’s pfogram, to be 
filmed in color, will probably be shown next fall 
over the NBC-TV network, March of Medicine is 
sponsored by Smith, Kline and French Labora- 
tories. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

250th. Rehoboth Presbyterian Church, 
Rehoboth, Maryland (the Reverend Ber- 
nard M. Taylor, pastor). 

225th. Allen Township Presbyterian 
Church, near Weaversville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Frankfort, Indiana (the Reverend How- 
ard W. Kipp, pastor). During the ob- 
servance a new Christian-education 
building was dedicated. 

Providence Presbyterian Church, 
Bright, Indiana (the Reverend Floyd B. 
Hager, pastor). 

100th. Salina Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfield, Indiana. 

Milledgeville Presbyterian Church, 
R.D. 1, Carlton, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Wilbur F. Christy, pastor). 

90th. Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend Robert W. Scott, pastor). 

85th. The Third Presbyterian Church, 
Paterson, New Jersey (the Reverend 
James J. Anilosky, pastor). 

65th. Second Presbyterian Church, 
Providence, Rhode Island (the Reverend 
David S. DeRogatis, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Murphysboro, Illinois (the Reverend 
Lee Pope Ward, pastor) of the ground- 
breaking ceremony for the present build- 
ing. The church was organized seventy- 
five years ago. 

The Presbyterian Church of Teaneck, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Herbert C. 
Willenberg, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Albion, 
Iowa (the Reverend Alvin J. Straat- 
meyer, student pastor), of a new manse. 

Columbia-Union Presbyterian 
Church, Columbia, Kentucky (the Rev- 
erend A. C. Freet, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Mount View Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha, Nebraska (the Reverend John 
H. Olson, pastor), of a new church plant. 

Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Paterson, New Jersey (Mr. 
David O. Roberts, student supply), of 
the renovated sanctuary. 

Christ’s First Presbyterian Church, 
Hempstead, New York (the Reverend 
Willis Alden Baxter, pastor), of a new 
Christian-education building and of the 
Dr. Frank M. Kerr Memorial Chapel 
and memorial gifts. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, 
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Oklahoma (the Reverend William C. 
Howell, pastor) , of a new Christian-edu- 
cation building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Elk City, 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Albert Ed- 
mund Gregg, pastor), of a new sanctu- 
ary. 

Eagle Creek Presbyterian Church, 
Eagle Creek, Oregon (the Reverend 
Vernon E. Ross, Jr., pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and fellowship hall. The fifti- 
eth anniversary of the organization of 
the church was also observed. 

Prentis Hall, a dormitory, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Oaks Presbyterian Church, Houston, 
Texas (the Reverend John E. Williams, 
pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Quilcene, 
Washington, of a new organ, pews, and 
a baptismal font. 

Covenant Presbyterian Church, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin (the Reverend Anderson 
D. Clark, pastor), of property for the 
church site. 

Linn Presbyterian Church, Zenda, 
Wisconsin (Mr. Frank C. Williams, stu- 
dent pastor), of a Christian-education 
addition to the church. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

The Lindenwood College Chapel, 
Lindenwood, Missouri, affiliated with 
St. Charles Presbyterian Church, St. 
Charles, Missouri (the Reverend Thomas 
C. Cannon, pastor). 

Firestone Park Presbyterian Church, 
Akron, Ohio (the Reverend Robert 
Morey, pastor), for a new church. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Claremont Presbyterian Church, 
Claremont, California (the Reverend 
Frederick Beebe, pastor), for a new 
church. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana (the Reverend James B. Ollis, Jr., 
university pastor), for a new Westmin- 
ster Foundation and Chapel building. 

The Northminster Church, “Presby- 
terians United,” Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
(the Reverend Richard Ray Eshler, pas- 
tor), for a Christian-education and Fel- 
lowship Hall building. 

Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Lynnwood, Washington (the Reverend 
S. Ralph Klein, pastor), for its first unit. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Valley Presbyterian Church, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona (the Reverend Herbert P. 
Landess, organizing pastor). 

Presbyterian Community 
Stanfield, Arizona. 


Church, 











FOR YOUR MONEY 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


In this changing world you may have 
found, as have many others, that the 
safe handling of money is a problem be- 
yond the financial training and experi- 
ence of the average person. Many such 
as yourself have found the answer to the 
problem right in their own Church—in 
Presbyterian Annuities which are not only 
safe, but offer good returns with un- 
failing regularity. 

Presbyterian Annuities are safe be- 
cause your money is in good hands— 
hands that are not only trustworthy but 
also financially capable, as proven by 
over 70 years of successful experience 
in handling funds for thousands such as 
yourself. 

Not only are you sure of good returns 
from Presbyterian Annuities as long as 
you live, you also have the spiritual satis- 
faction of knowing that your money will 
eventually be used for the most worthy 
of purposes—the advancement of God's 
Kingdom on earth. Your own future and 
the future of others will be happier be- 
cause of your wisdom in investing your 
funds in a Presbyterian Annuity. 


Fill in ihe coupen tnt pally a ieee 
to learn the many desirable features for 
you in Presbyterian Annuities. ou 








PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Address: The Director 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., i 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. i 

PLEASE SEND ME FREE ANNUITY BOOKLET 
1 am most interested in: ! 
C National Missions C Foreign Missions | 
0 Christian Education ] 
1 
! 
1 
! 
! 


PL-7-7-56 ! 


Please tell me what percent income | would 


receive, my date of birth being Sue ay gaat 


State a 
21 








NEWS 


Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

@ Dr. Ward F. Boyd, retiring chairman 
of the church’s Department of Minis- 
terial Relations, was praised at the recent 
meeting of the General Assembly for 
the service he has rendered the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. Stated Clerk Eu- 
gene Carson Blake read paragraphs from 
a book of letters from friends of Dr. 
Boyd, and later the book of tributes was 
presented to him. In addition to being 
the Department’s first chairman, Dr. 
Boyd was also a member of the commit- 
tee which recommended the formation 
of the Department of Ministerial Rela- 
tions. He is now serving as pastor of 
Southminster Presbyterian Church, Mis- 
sion, Kansas. 


@ A dinner was held recently in honor 
of Dr. Ella McIntire at Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota, upon her retire- 
ment after forty-seven years as college 
librarian. She was presented gifts from 
the faculty, college, and alumni. 


@ Fifty years of continuous service as 
superintendent of the church school 
were recognized recently by members of 
the Presbyterian Church of Hedrick, 
Iowa, at a reception held in honor of 
Superintendent R. J. Messer. A gift was 
presented to Mr. Messer during the 
program. 


@ The Presbyterian Church of State 
College, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
William F, McClain, pastor), recently 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the 
ordination of Ruling Elder John Laird 
Holmes. Mr. Holmes, a charter member 
of the church, was ordained in 1896 at 
the age of twenty-eight, and served on 
the session continuously unti] 1953. 


@ First place in a state-wide essay con- 
test conducted by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ department of interna- 
tional relations was won recently by 
Mrs. Charles J. Jannings, Jr., of Rob- 
insen, Illinois. As state winner, Mrs. 
Jannings’s essay has been entered in the 
national contest. She is a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Robinson 
(the Reverend William M. Hunter, pas- 
tor) and is active in many of the church 
and church-school programs. 


@ Special recognition was accorded 
John D. Charters by the congregation of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ashton, 


99 
“se 


Illinois, upon completion of fifty years 
as organist of the church. Flowers and 
a scroll of appreciation were presented 
Mr. Charters on behalf of the session 
and the congregation. 


@ More than 600 people, including 
members of the Bellmore Presbyterian 
Church, Bellmore, New York, and 
friends in the community, attended a 
surprise reception held recently in honor 
of the Reverend and Mrs, William T. P. 
Rambo upon completion of twenty 
years’ service to the church. Dr. Rambo 
was presented a commemorative plaque 
in addition to the keys to a 1956 Chev- 
rolet sedan. 


@® Ruling Elder E. A. Lancaster, clerk 
of session for fifty-two years at First 
Presbyterian Church, Greenville, Ten- 
nessee (the Reverend Roger A. Cowan, 
pastor), was recently elected clerk 
emeritus and was succeeded ‘by Elder 
Clayton C. David. A member of the 
church since 1890, Mr. Lancaster, now 
in his eighty-eighth year, still goes to 
business daily. 


@ Last month worshipers at National 
Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
D.C. (the Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, 
pastor), paid tribute to Miss Ethel E. 
Wakefield upon completion of an un- 
broken record of sixty years’ perfect at- 
tendance at Sunday school. Miss Wake- 
field was presented an attendance pin 
to add to those she has received annually 
since 1896. 


@ In recognition of the forthcoming 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Reverend Morris C. Robinson, 
members of the Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, re- 
cently presented Dr. Robinson and his 
wife with a three-and-one-half-month 
trip to Europe and the Middle East. The 
couple plans to make the trip this sum- 
mer. 


@ At the spring meetings of the Pres- 
bytery of Boulder and the Boulder Pres- 
byterial Society, the Reverend Adlai G. 
Wallace, pastor of the Rankin Presbyte- 
rian Church of Brush, Colorado, and 
Mrs. Wallace, were elected moderator 
and president, respectively. Mr. Wallace 
will serve for a one-year term; Mrs. Wal- 
lace for two years. Mr. Wallace has 
served as stated clerk of the presbytery 
for eight years, and will continue in that 
office while moderator. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 

@ Dr. R. Rolland Armstrong, field rep. 
resentative for Presbyterian work in 
Alaska, has been appointed president of 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College in Sitka, 
Alaska. He succeeds Mr. Roland B. 
Wurster, who plans to study in the 
United States, 


@ Inauguration ceremonies were held 
recently on the installation of Dr, James 
Archibald Jones as president of Union 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian 
Church U.S.), Richmond, Virginia. Dr. 
Jones succeeds Dr. Benjamin Rice Lacy, 
Jr., who was president of the seminary 
for thirty years. 


@ After thirty-six years of service at 
McCormick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, Illinois, Dr. Robert Worth 
Frank will retire early next fall. He 
joined the seminary faculty in 1920 and 
became its president in 1947. 


@ Official notice of his retirement as 
president of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, California, was 
given recently by Dr. Jesse Hays Baird. 
Following his retirement, effective June 
30, 1957, Dr. Baird will continue as 
professor of English Bible at the 
seminary. 


@ The resignation of Dr. Charles B. 
Templeton as secretary of the Division 
of Evangelism of the Board of National 
Missions was announced last month. The 
Reverend Donald G. Lester, associate 
secretary of the division, was named to 
be its acting head as of August 1. 


@ Dr. Charles Converse West recently 
assumed his new duties as resident lec- 
turer at the Ecumenical Institute of the 
World Council of Churches at Chateau 
de Bossey, Celigny, Switzerland. Dr. 
West is a Presbyterian U.S.A. fraternal 
worker, and was formerly a missionary 
to China. 


@ More than four hundred members of 
the Warren Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Saginaw, Michigan, recently at- 
tended a surprise testimonial dinner in 
honor of the pastor, the Reverend Nel- 
son W. Dalenberg, who will retire next 
fall, and Mrs. Dalenberg. During a 
“this-is-your-life” program, Dr. Dalen- 
berg was presented a wrist watch; and 
Mrs. Dalenberg a pendant. The couple 
then received a gift of $1,550 from the 
members of the congregation. 
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By Oren Arnold 


That visitor’s loud “amen” early 

Sunday's sermon so wrecked our pastor’s 
train of thought that he had to bluff 
by drinking a glass of water. But it also 
encouraged him so much that he 
pitched right back in and gave us the 


best sermon of his career, ad lib. 





My wife has planned my August. I 
am to enjoy the sea breezes at Laguna 
Beach. I may fish a little, play some 


shuffleboard, go sailing, attend Kiwanis 


Club, take her to movies and art shows, 
eat enormously, sleep long every after- 
noon—provided I work hard at my type- 
writer all morning and attend Dr. Dallas 
Turner's church with her every Sunday. 
In our family, I'm just the vice-president 
in charge of finances. 


° ° ec 


It would be cheaper just to remain at 
home in Phoenix. Our beautiful First 
Presbyterian sanctuary is fully air-con- 
ditioned, I keep arguing; so is our home. 
“But the town atmosphere isn’t,” she 
and our daughters argue back. “Besides, 
we all have sporty new swim suits.” 

° ° ° 

“Experience isnot what happens to 
you,” said Steve Mehagian in Bible class 
Sunday. “It’s what you do with what 
happens to you.” 


° ° ° 


The all-around happiest town I ever 
visited is Mt. Hermon, California. This 
is a group of 400 buildings on 400 beau- 
tifully landscaped (by nature) acres, 
dedicated solely to Christian confer- 
ences, study, worship, and fellowship, 
a modern camp meetin’ deluxe. If New 
York City, Phoenix, and Muleshoe, 
Texas, could be as sin free as Mt. Her- 
mon, we'd have a millenium. And the 
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same types of people make up all four 
places. 
° co] ° 
Something must be done about 
my impudent twelve-year-old nephew. 
When his mother started learning to 
drive the family car last month, he began 
referring to her as “Oh Ma, the dent 
maker.” 
°° e ° 
As an old family man, gents, I can 
tell you how to please your wives: Never 
forget her birthday, and never remember 
her age. 
cca, a 
“Secretly I had planned all year to 
come here to the seashore for my vaca- 
tion,” neighbor Bud Hale writes. “And 
just to be sure I made it, I scattered 
literature around my 
It takes that kind of 
a good wife.” 


mountain-resort 
den for months, 


genius to out-maneuver 
cod o o 


Picture postcards keep arriving from 
our Presbyterian friends, the K. T. Pal- 
who have been touring i 
Each view is beautiful, 
spiring. But sum of the written messages 
is—“We’re homesick.” 


mers, 
since May. 


° ° ° 


Friends are beginning to tell my 
Adele and me that we look rested again. 
That's about normal time; our Rosie's 
wedding is almost a month past. You 
creditors just be patient; I'll get back at 
my grindstone and clean everything up 
in another month, or two, or three. 


° ° ° 


Elder daughter Judy is giving me 
some trouble. “But, Daddy,” she pro- 
tests, when I instruct her in detail on 
how to raise my grandbaby Robin O’- 
Reilly, 


YOU MAY WIN $375°° SCHOLARSHIP 
IN PROFESSIONAL ART 


PRIZE: A complete art course—free train- 
ing for a career in advertising art—plus a 
drawing outfit and art textbooks. You’re 
trained by professional artists on staff of 
world’s largest home study art school. 

Enter contest! 

Draw girl's head 5 inches high. Use pencil. Drawings for 
August 1956 contest must be received by August 31, 
1956. None returned. Winner notified. Amateurs only. Our 
students not eligible. Mail with name, age, address, to: 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 7406 
500 South 4th Street, M polis 15, Mi te 














| 
| 
| 


“we can’t cater to her every little | 


whim, giving her everything she wants 


exactly when she wants it.” 


2 ° 2 


Fifteen-year-old boys are unpredic- | 


table. One of them suddenly gave up his 
promising mechanical engi- 


neering last month and started writing 


career in 
poetry, just because my pretty fifteen- 
year-old Gail praised his genius at re- 
making an old junk heap into a useable 
jalopy. 
° — 

“Every one who belongs to Christ is 
a marked man,” says our minister, “and 
the marked man is the one Satan wants. 
He already has the others.” 


° — ° 


Many readers now mail me stories of 
church humor, and I love them. 








We'll Send a Box of Christmas Cards 


tanwhoWaet EXTRA MONEY! 


i rapp' ve a 
Everyday Grotien rong at Ass for 
Birthdays gud other Alo Chie 

8 


‘\ just name, address. Get new ‘*‘Feature’’Christ- 
3 mas Card Assortment on approval with com- 
plete money-making plans, and — sam- 
les of low-priced reones ayes 
0 experience needed. te NOW! ! 
Bee" WALLACE BROWN, by East 26th St. 
: eo, WA $-81 * * NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


mone FOLDING 
BANQUET 





Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 
and recreational 
groups, you will 
Factory eee and be interested in 
discounts to this m 
Folding Banquet 
Table. America’s 
areatest line. 











FOR THE FINEST 


“Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.C 


MAAS “ROW! RILLONS 








PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 














CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


®@ Compassion Is Not Enough. De- 
scribes the purpose and function of 
social education and action. It is a 
twentieth-century interpretation and 
adaptation of the familiar parable 
of the Good Samaritan. Particularly 
suitable for church literature racks. 
Free. 


@ Questions for Christians in 1956. 
Pointers to help churchmen to vote 
intelligently on crucial issues. 10c; 
100—1,000, 4c each. 


@ A Manual for Preaching Missions. 
Prepared by Donald G. Lester. A 
manual to guide congregations in 
preparing evangelistic services. 
Practical suggestions for churches 
large or small, with specific instruc- 
tions for planning committees. 15c 


per copy. 


@ Don't Miss the Point. Here is 
one of the best-written leaflets about 
tithing. A colorful format makes it 
an attractive mailing piece or even 
a useful study guide for church 
groups. $1.50 a hundred. 


® The Church in Southeast Asia, 
by Winburn T. Thomas and Rajah 
B. Manikam. The problems and op- 
portunities facing the church in this 
vast and important area of the 
world. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 


© East from Burma, by Constance 
M. Hallock. A wealth of information 
about political, economic, social, 
and religious life in the diverse 
countries that make up Southeast 
Asia. Photographs and charts. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $1.25. 


© The United Nations and Us, by 
Margaret E. Kuhn and Margaret E. 
M. Barnes. A series of five discus- 
sions designed for use in small study 
groups. 20c each; 6 for $1.00. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 3) 


of Christian Education believes that the 
church should aid the colleges in ob- 
taining this money. 

Consequently, the Board has urged 
that the church make available to col- 
leges $1,000,000 annually over and 
above contributions toward educational 
costs. This $1,000,000 would be used 
primarily as challenge funds designed 
to encourage contributions from other 
sources and would be aimed at obtain- 
ing money for endowments and build- 
ings. 

It would appear that real progress has 
been made in the ten years considered 
here. And certainly we have gone a good 
distance—from $100,000 to $790,000. 

But Mr. Craig’s point is well made, 
and the truth remains that we have much 
further to go in this urgent matter. Pres- 
byterians cannot afford to excuse them- 
selves on the basis of this awakened 
concern or on percentile comparisons 
of their capita giving to higher educa- 
tion with that in other denominations. 

Only when more of us become con- 
vinced of the mission of the church col- 
lege and share Mr. Craig’s concern about 
our present failure in this vita] matter, 
will we begin to support colleges in the 
way they actually must be supported. 

—J. Doucias CLYDE 


Assistant to the General Secretary 
Board of Christian Education 


‘Homes for the Retired’ 


« Iam not sold on the plan as presented 
in “Homes for the Retired,” by Donald L. 
Hibbard [P.L., May 12]. The cost of 
such a plan would exceed the cost of 
increased pensions to permit these min- 
isters to rent homes in Tucson, Arizona. 

Many rental owners would be pleased 
to make a reasonable long-term rate for 
retired ministers. It would do [some] 
renters a lot of good to have a minister 
as a neighbor. So why segregate retired 
ministers in group housing where they 
are not needed? 


—HERBERT E. OrtTH 
Tucson, Arizona 


‘The Arab-Israeli Impasse’ 


« I read with great interest “The Arab- 
Israeli Impasse,” by R. Park Johnson 
(P.L., April 14), but to say the least I 
have a quarrel with the writer. . . . 

At the bottom of all the strife and 
bloodshed of the Arab-Israeli impasse is 
the persistent refusal of the Arab states 


to accept the existence of a Jewish com. 
monwealth in the Middle East. 

If Mr. Johnson really desires an hon. 
est, comprehensive, “enlightened public 
opinion” on the part of American Chris. 
tians, then he must share with the Chris. 
tian mind and conscience of America 
the fact so clearly stated in an editorial 
appearing in Life magazine of March 
19, 1956, as follows: 

“The time has come for friends of 
the Arabs to tell them, with the blunt- 
ness of genuine friendship, something 
they seem unable to understand. That 
something is this: “Israel is here to stay, 
It is going to stay. The American people, 
who helped create Israel, who were the 
first to recognize her, and who hold 
warm feelings of friendship for her, are 
going to see to it that she stays. Until 
you, the Arabs, accept, deep in your 
hearts, the fact that Israel is here to stay, 
there can be no real peace in the lands 
of either... .” 

This is the “principle of action” which 
Mr. Johnson should have listed at the 
close of his article. All other principles of 
action are but corollaries to it. 

When Israel has been accepted in the 
Middle East, then and then only will 
Mr. Johnson’s hope come true: “The 
Land of Palestine would be a place of 
unhindered pilgrimage and worshipful 
inspiration for all faiths—truly a Holy 
Land instead of a land of unholy strife.” 


—Jesse Stitt 


Minister, Village Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 


Scientific Note 


« [The “Family Man” column] page 35, 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, June 9, 1956, con- 
tains this item: 

Advice to June brides: In this era of 
instant foods and ready mixes, girls, it 
is advisable to remember that it still 
takes all of three minutes to boil a three- 
minute egg. 

. . . Ask June brides in, say, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico (elevation 7,000 feet), 
or Mexico City (elevation 7,400 feet). 

Better allow a full four minutes above 
5,000 feet. ... 

—E. M. DERING 


Palm Springs, California 


The Clearing House 


« The First Presbyterian Church of 
Florence, Arizona (address Mr. Claude 
Downing, Box 854, Florence) is in need 
of robes for a choir of twenty to twenty- 
five members and can pay a modest 
sum for such robes in good condition. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





TV Thrillers 


His just may turn out to have been 

the most thrilling week of my whole 
iife. It happens that I've limited my 
leviewing exclusively to mystery and 
suspense programs, Not since my boy- 
hood days, when movie serials were the 
rage (remember Tim McCoy in those 
dif-hangers circa 1931?), have I wit- 
nessed such a procession. Classified be- 
low are the four main types of TV 
thrillers. 

Police Dramas—Jack Webb’s Dragnet 
till leads this group. Badge 714 is an- 
other name for the same series, but San 
Francisco Beat (known in some areas as 
Line Up), Highway Patrol, and Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney are obvious imitators. Au- 
thentic police routines and lingo make 
these ring true. When identification of a 
suspect is needed, they ask for “a P. B.”; 
and when a search is instituted, they “rig 
it out.” A force of a different color is 
seen in Sergeant Preston of the Yukon, 
with unbeatable combination of 
handsome horse, smart lovely 
ladies, brutal baddies, mountain scenery, 
and (need we add?) a Mountie who al- 
ways gets his man. Fabian of Scotland 
Yard is also in a class by himself, simply 
Fabian bullies his sus- 


its 
dog, 


because fearless 
pects with a British accent, and com- 
mandeers Bobbies. 

In none of these 
warrant seen. Homes were entered, sus- 
pects were hauled in without due process 
of law. The police, however, made up 
for their lack of legal nicety with clever 
questioning. Criminals quickly con- 
fessed through confused answers and 
Freudian slips of tongue. Right tri- 
umphed just prior to the closing com- 
mercial, and the sponsors somehow made 
the product sound triumphant, too. 

The Private Eye—each of these chaps 
is a law unto himself. Charlie Chan, that 
inscrutable Oriental, smiles blandly and 
cites wise proverbs as he trips up the 
malevolent and saves the benevolent. 
Boston Blackie is an operator so amoral 
that it’s anybody’s guess whether he 
fights for justice or for skulduggery, but 
he does provide a predictable finish of 
slugfest and mayhem. Mark Saber, on 
the other hand, presents a spot of mys- 
tery in The Vise and remains a gentle- 
manly sleuth. Mr. and Mrs. North hard- 
ly fit this pattern at all; they blunder into 
their mysteries and laugh their way out, 
foiling the culprits enroute. As for old 
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Sherlock Holmes, there is little to say 
except that he’s an unbelievable charac- 
ter (the Baker Street Irregulars would 
prefer such a term as “incredible per- 
son”). Candor necessitates the verdict 
that these Conan Doyle yarns as adapted 
to half-hour TV shows make for dull 
watching. 

The Tourists—These are the heroes 
who show up in foreign cities, drive 
Citréens, interrogate people with heavy 
accents, and mumble words of interna- 
tional import. Overseas Adventure, for 
instance, specializes in sinister plots that 
get out of hand. If there’s such a thing 
as counter-counter-espionage, this one 
has it. Passport to Danger stars Caesar 
Romero in a dreary round of fights, 
stolen papers, love scenes, and smug- 
gling. The Man Called X pulls the neat 
trick of breathing mystery into any- 
thing Barry Sullivan does—from passing 
through customs inspection to cashing 
his traveler’s cheques. Biff Baker U.S.A. 
is simply Mr. and Mrs. North with lug- 
gage. The Bakers are thrust into in- 
trigues in their travels, and joke their 
way out. 

Too Hard to Classify—Offbeat sus- 
pense films are found in The Whistler 
and Inner Sanctum, featuring decep- 
tively simple stories that include sar- 
donic humor, cynical violence, and an 
O. Henry twist at the very end. Big 
Town and Headline base their settings 
in the newspaper city room to take off 
on a story of crime and punishment. 
But the master of all this routine is 
Alfred Hitchcock, who wryly presents, 
with sly remarks and clever asides, the 
tight dramas that bear his titles. The 
stout producer is so experienced at this 
sort of thing that he makes an ambiv- 
alent audience laugh even while it 
shudders. 

A frenetic week it was, and it had 
its paradoxes, too. One grim program 
indicted a bakery truck driver for kid- 
napping twin girls, and this drama was 
sponsored by a baking company. 

The National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasting promotes 
a Code of Good Practice that prohibits 
“morbid suspense,” “use of horror for 
its own sake,” and “kidnapping of chil- 
dren” in telecasts. A week of watching 
TV thrillers convinces your columnist 
that some folks can’t decipher the Code. 
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Now you can wear full powered 
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“The Things That 
Make for Peace” 


(Continued from page 11) 


ion, either to oppose absolutely or to de- 
lay as long as possible compliance with 
the decision; 

2. That in some areas of our country 
groups calling themselves by such 
names as the White Citizens Councils 
have formed for the express purpose of 
using “every lawful means” to maintain 
racial segregation in all areas of life; 

3. That economic pressure, intimida- 
tion, social and political pressure are 
commonly used, while racial violence, 
bloodshed, and murder are not unknown; 

4. That men supporting desegrega- 
tion have lost jobs, had their mortgages 
foreclosed, insurance policies cancelled, 
credit cut off, and wholesale deliveries 
of goods stopped; 

5. That some individuals, both lay- 
men and ministers, of many denomina- 
tions have taken courageous positions in 
their churches and communities and 
have been severely ostracized by friends 
and even family; 

6. That several ministers of the gospel 
are known to have been forced out of 
their pulpits because of statements they 
had made or positions they had taken 
relative to this issue; 

7. That a significant number of Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. members have been sub- 
jected to indignities, intimidations, 
beatings, cross-burnings, and harassing 
litigations, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Assures members of our presbyteries 
and churches, who may be under perse- 
cution, of the corporate support of our 
church and directs the Stated Clerk to 
give them encouragement, counsel, and 
other assistance as he may judge to be 
appropriate; 

Urges Christians individually and cor- 
porately to help bear the burdens of 
their fellowmen under persecution, by 
sending gifts of money to Church World 
Service for the relief of persons desig- 
nated as “political refugees in our own 
country.” 


Job Discrimination 


Noting that discrimination in employ- 
ment consigns Negroes and other minor- 
ity persons to the least desirable jobs 
without consideration of their personal 
qualifications or training, thereby de- 
priving them of dignity and vocational 
opportunity, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Urges Presbyterian emplovers to take 
such steps as may be necessary to break 
the pattern of discrimination in employ- 
ment; 

Urges Christians to give individual 
and corporate support to employers who 
have courageously employed Negroes on 
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a nondiscriminatory _ basis, prevailing 
patterns and attitudes of their commu- 
nity to the contrary; 

And urges Christians to give support 
in the most appropriate ways for a fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practices law. 


Rights for All 


Recognizing the efforts of those re- 
sponsible persons and organizations that 
have sought through the courts by legal 
means to secure constitutional rights for 
all citizens, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Urges Christians to give them their 
prayerful support and to participate in 
their efforts. 


Corporate Action 


Noting that every major denomination 
has voiced support of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions, but that pressures on 
individuals and churches at the local 
level to conform to the prevailing mood 
have been extreme in many localities; 

Being aware that some Christians, 
both laymen and ministers, have sup- 
ported the programs of White Citizens 
Councils and like groups, and a few have 
assumed positions of leadership in them, 
and that many Christians are urging 
ministers not to take positions against 
segregation; 

Acknowledging the impossibility of 
apportioning degrees of guilt or inno- 
cence for a sin that afflicts the whole 
body of the church, and that it is the 
church's mission to be a prophetic voice 
of God’s Judgment and an instrument of 
his reconciling grace; 

Remembering that the Scripture en- 
joins us all to “teach and admonish one 
another” (Colossians 3:16), and to “stir 
up one another to love and good works” 
(Hebrews 10:24), and believing Chris- 
tians acting corporately and together are 
stronger in the Spirit than when left to 
act only as individuals, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Enjoins presbyteries and, especially, 
church sessions to consider prayerfully, 
in the light of the testimony of Scripture 
for love and justice, the common voice 
of the church universal against racial 
segregation, and the developments cited 


above, the corporate response God asks . 


of them in the specific situations in which 
they find themselves; and 

Urges sessions of churches located in 
communities of racial tension to find 
ways of bringing Christians and other 
citizens together in smal] groups across 
racial lines to discuss their common 
problems and goals relative to desegre- 
gation. 


Ill. In Economic Life 


Believing that God’s revelation in 


Christ illumines for Christians the re. 
demptive possibilities for all persons jp 
our country and throughout the world 
in the present economy of abundance; 

Realizing, nevertheless, the warnings 
of Scripture against the seductions of 
prosperity; the fact that millions of peo. 
ple in the world are hungry or ill-fed 
while we enjoy an abundance of aj 
things in great surplus; the uncertaip 
position of the American farmer; the ex. 
istence of pockets of poverty and under. 
employment; the grave danger of easy 
consumer credit which tempts to uncrit. 
ical buying and gross materialism; the 
urgent need for planning such programs 
as slum clearance, public health, public 
welfare, and public works as construe. 
tive substitutes for military expenditures 
which now prop our economy, when the 
international situation permits a_sub- 
stantial reduction in defense spending, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Calls to the attention of the churches 
the findings of the Third National Study 
Conference on the Church and Economic 
Life of the National Council of Churches 
held in Pittsburgh, April, 1956, on “The 
Christian Conscience and an Economy 
of Abundance,” which are commended 
by the Presbyterian delegation attend- 
ing the conference and by the Depart. 
ment of Social Education and Action, 
which participated in it, 

And concurs with the key emphasis 
of the Message to the Churches from 
the Pittsburgh Conference that: “For the 
first time in human expe sience it appears 
possible that enough can be produced to 
meet the basic needs of man. We may 
refer to this new period as an age of 
abundance in contrast with past ages of 
economic scarcity, The promises of this 
economy are great, but its perils are so 
real that we cannot evade the challenges 
which this new age brings to the Chris- 
tian conscience. To the shallow expres- 
sion, ‘We never had it so good,’ the 
Christian must reply, “We never had such 
heavy demands upon the Christian con- 
science.’ ” 


Conservation 


and Natural Resources 


Believing that God has made the 
world and has set man therein with 
ability to treasure or plunder its abur 
dant wealth of resources; and that alle 
giance to our Redeemer Christ means, 
in part, the dedication of our entrusted 
gifts of nature for the common good, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Commends our federal government, 
research centers, and participating it 
dustries for recognizing that we stand on 
the threshold of a tremendous develop- 
ment in the production and use of nt 
elear energy for daily living; and urges 
that forceful and imaginative action be 
taken to develop fully this source of 
energy to undergird our expanding 
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densome surpluses” are out of place in a 
world where many hundreds of millions 
of people suffer the pangs of hunger 
from the cradle to the grave; 

Recognizing that a sound agriculture 
is essential to a sound economy, and that 
the American farmer is caught in a cost- 
price squeeze, and that unless this situ- 
ation is promptly corrected the farm 
depression will have serious repercus- 
sions on the rest of the economy; 

Bearing in mind that only responsible 
leadership by the federal government in 
co-operation with the farmers can insure 
effective action in meeting these prob- 
lems, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Urges Christian farmers and their 
urban brothers to seek national policies 
to solve the dilemma now so apparent 
in the cost-price squeeze and attendant 
problems, assuring continued existence 
of the family-type farm, and encourag- 
ing a bountiful production to meet hu- 
man needs; 

Reaffirms the declaration of the 166th 
General Assembly dealing with problems 
of agriculture and rural life; 

Commends the work of Town and 
Country agencies of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Presbyterian 
Church for their work in bringing mutual 
understanding between rural and urban 
people, and recommends continuing 
action in this field. 


economy ; 

Urges state and federal government 
agencies and legislators to carry out pub- 
jc policies that will give state and na- 
tional forests and grasslands protection 
fom exploitation and selfish waste; that 
will initiate or continue progress against 
air and water pollution; 

Enjoins the churches to observe Rural 
Life Sunday each May by alerting their 
members to Christian concern for farm 
problems and by encouraging studies 
that will create awareness of the vast yet 
limited resources of water, soil, minerals, 
timber, and wildlife; 

Encourages farmers and ranchers to 
co-operate with the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its land capability inventory pro- 
gam, which provides a thorough 
acre-by-acre examination of the land and 
valuable data about the most appropriate 
use of cropland, forestland, grassland, 
and wildlife reservations; 

Urges that Christian conscience be 

brought to bear on the wasteful use of 
water, and on the development of public 
policy to utilize our water resources and 
hydroelectric potential; 
‘Commends church and civic groups 
and individuals for their prompt and 
generous aid to flood and disaster vic- 
tims, and for the continued interest in 
rehabilitation in disaster areas. 


Agriculture 


Observing that the nation’s farmers 
have met the challenge of an expanding 
economy by producing an abundance of 
food and fiber, but that the nation has 
not met its challenge in handling this 
production; that it has not given the 
farmer an opportunity to receive a fair 
wage for his husbandry; that it has not 
utilized fully this bounteous production 
to feed the hungry or clothe the naked; 

Believing that lamentations over “bur- 


Low-Income Families 


Noting (1) that despite stability of 
our national economy and our continued 
economic growth, millions of American 
families, both rural and urban, are living 
in a continuing state of poverty and de- 
pression, and are not sharing in the over- 
all advances in living standards and the 
economic well-being of our nation; (2) 
that one out of every ten families in the 
United States still receives a money in- 
come of less than $1,000 per year, and 
that approximately 50 per cent of Amer- 
ican farm families have an annual 
money income of $2,000 or less; and (3) 
that we have favorable opportunity in 
this period of economic abundance for 
new and vigorous programs to assist peo- 
ple in impoverished areas to improve 
their earning power and level of living 
and to attack other problems of low-in- 
come groups; 

The 168th General Assembly 

Calls the churches to recognize their 
obligations to insure a continuing min- 
istry (building, program, and educated 
leadership) to all persons regardless of 
their ability to pay for it; 

Calls upon all our churches to work 
for public policies in such areas as hous- 
ing, health, education, police protection, 
courts, social security and public welfare 
programs, as instruments through which 
God can work in redeeming his creation 
and through which churches can witness 
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“The Things That 
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to his power to heal the sick and raise 
the dead; 

Commends inner-city churches, such 
as the East Harlem Protestant Parish, 
for their work in bringing the gospel to 
unchurched people of low-income fam- 
ilies and for their work in witnessing the 
gospel to the whole life of a community; 

Reaffirms the pronouncements con- 
cerning migrant workers of the 166th 
General Assembly and recommends re- 
sponsible action by individuals and local 
churches to extend Christian fellowship 
to migrants, and to work for adequate 
legislation to provide for their needs; 

Calls upon Congress and appropriate 
departments of the government to ex- 
pand rather than contract programs of 
rehabilitation, improved schools, voca- 
tional training, land conservation and 
improvement, and more effective exten- 
sion services, low-cost supervised farm 
credit, and technical assistance to low- 
income families in farm and urban areas; 
and 

Calls upon federal and state legisla- 
tures, and municipal governments, to 
develop tax plans that do not place 
added burdens on the chronically poor. 


IV. In Community 
Relations 


Believing that our churches have an 
important role to play in their commu- 
nities by joining forces with other 
churches and agencies in meeting human 
needs; 

Acknowledging that churches often 
fail to face realistically community 
changes which require new understand- 
ings and new approaches, and that 
churches all too frequently isolate them- 
selves from their communities by the 
multiplicity of their own church-cen- 
tered programs which tend to blind 
their members to the needs of their 
neighborhoods and the wider concerns 
of city, state, and nation; 

Believing that many if not most of the 
great social issues of the day are re- 
flected in our communities, that here 
every Christian citizen, as well as the 
churches themselves, can join in the 
world-wide struggle for justice, equality, 
and freedom, 

The 168th General Assembly therefore 

Encourages the Department of Social 
Education and Action to develop study 
and action materials related to the role 
of the churches in community life; 

And also encourages local congrega- 
tions to give strong support, both in 
leadership and finances, to their com- 
munity council of churches, where it 
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exists, and if there be no council in the 
community, to take steps to organize 
such a council in order that all Chris- 
tians in all communities may have an 
organized channel through which to ex- 
press their social concerns and share 
actively in helping to fulfill our Lord’s 
prayer “that they all may be one.” 


V. In Education 


Believing that education is a phase of 
community life with which the church 
should be greatly concerned; 

Noting that in our democracy which 
is committed to universal education 
there are at present nearly 1,000,000 
children without full-time schooling; 

Realizing, moreover, the critical need 
for 140,000 more teachers and 203,000 
more classrooms; 

Recognizing. the deterioration of our 
educational facilities as a threat to the 
church itself and believing that imme- 
diate action is necessary in light of facts 
brought out by the White House Con- 
ference, which said: 

“This committee also recommends 
that every community and every state do 
all that is economically possible to con- 
struct the buildings required, and that 
during such emergency periods as now 
exist, federal funds also be used wher- 
ever shown to be necessary. In the 
richest nation in all history, there is no 
valid reason for the grimy, dilapidated, 
and overcrowded school buildings which 
too many children now occupy. It is an 
ironic truth that most Americans would 
not permit their children to live in a 
house which is as bad as the school 
buildings which many pupils are forced 
by law to attend”; 

Believing that churches can do much 
in their communities to increase respect 
for the teaching profession and for the 


intellectual and cultural pursuits, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Re-examines its previous pronounce. 
ments on federal aid to strengthen pub. 
lic education and reaffirms its support of 
such federal contributions to education 
as shall be applied exclusively to the aid 
of tax-supported public schools, on cop. 
dition that the funds be (1) allocated 
according to a formula that moves 
toward full educational opportunity jp 
the public elementary and secondary 
schools, in the various sections of the na- 
tion and within the states in both urban 
and rural districts; (2) safeguarded 
against the imposition of federal contro] 
in matters of educational policy and ad- 
ministration; and (3) administered with 
a minimum of administrative costs; 

Recommends to local communities 
that they make full use of their resources 
before requesting federal aid; 

Urges the churches to encourage 
qualified young people to enter the 
teaching profession as a Christian voca- 
tion and to encourage adult members, 
who are qualified to teach but who are 
not now so engaged, to return to teach- 
ing as a form of Christian service; 

Approves the use of assistants who 
may not have had professional training 
but might serve as aids to regular 
teachers; and 

Encourages Christians to take the 
initiative in seeking to establish citizens 
groups to work with professional groups 
in the interests of public education, such 
as the National Citizens’ Commission 
for Public Schools and the White House 
Conference on Education. 


VI. In Citizenship 


Anticipating the coming political cam- 
paigns and elections, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Calls upon all judicatories and local 
congregations in the Presbyterian 
Church to exercise the right and duty 
they have to study and discuss social 
issues that may be called “controversial’; 
to exercise their further right and duty 
to arrive at group decisions about Chris- 
tian positions in regard to these issues; 
and to exercise their right and duty to 
communicate these decisions to appro- 
priate bodies and persons when such de- 
cisions will help them carry out their 
functions in a free nation; 

Calls upon church members to look 
upon service in a particular political 
party as an effective method for Chris- 
tians to witness and work for good gov- 
ernment; » 

Calls the attention of the churches to 
the pronouncements on Christian citizen- 
ship approved by the 160th General As 
sembly and the 164th General Assembly, 
setting forth imperatives for Christians 
in an election year; 

Calls upon Christians to work for the 
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removal of the poll tax and other restric- 
tions which prevent many American 
citizens from exercising their legal rights 
at the polls, and which afront the dig- 
nity of men. 


VII. In Civil Liberties 


Recognizing that false concepts of 
patriotism are still being advanced by 
extremist groups who continue their at- 
tempts to stifle free expression and honest 
dissent, 

The 168th General Assembly 

Commends to the attention of the 
churches the pronouncements of the 
165th and 167th General Assemblies on 
human rights and freedom, and the Gen- 
eral Council’s Letter to Presbyterians 
of November, 1953. 


Vill. In Other Areas 


of Social Concern 


The 168th General Assembly 

Calls the attention of the churches to 
previous pronouncements of the 165th 
and 166th General Assemblies—on prob- 
lems of alcohol; : 

The 166th General Assembly—on 
gambling; 

The 165th and 166th General As- 
semblies—on narcotics. 


. 

In conclusion the 16sth 
General Assembly affirms 

> that Christian action in society is 
not a hobby for those who are interested, 
nor is it a specialized phase of the 
church's work; 

> that the redemption of the cross is 
most fully preached when the church 
corporately brings to bear the Judgment 
of God against evil wherever it is seen 
and seeks at every point of suffering and 
wrong to reveal the grace of God in the 
possibilities for salvation, wholeness, and 
healing; 

> that this is in fact the nature and 
mission of the church; 

> that no church is faithful unless it 
is constantly finding its life in engage- 
ment with the demonic forces already 
overcome by Christ, who has given his 
church power to exorcise them until his 
Kingdom is consummated. 





CREDITS: Pp. 2, 23, 31: Richard Horwitz; Pp. 7, 
10, 28: United Press Photos; P. 8: Barney 
Stein; Pp. 12-13: Les Bland; Pp. 14-15: RNS; P. 
16: Carl G. Karsch; P. 17, 18: Henry L. Mc- 
Corkle; P. 27: Acme. 














Pee Wee Reese— 
Shortstop and Deacon 


(Continued from page 8) 


of being near you.’ 

“Well, that broke up the tension. We 
went right ahead and played the game, 
and nothing ever did happen. That ges- 
ture from Pee Wee meant a lot to me, 
and I'm still grateful to him for it.” 

“They give me credit for a lot that 
I didn’t do,” is Pee Wee’s version. “I 
always had, and still have, a great re- 
spect for Jackie as a baseball player. 
After I got to know him, I realized the 
terrific pressure he was under. 

“If I did anything to lessen that pres- 
sure, I’m tickled to death about it. But 
I didn’t feel at the time that I was doing 
anything special for Jackie. With him at 
second and me at short, we were the 
double-play combination. Jackie was al- 
ways playing to win, and he is one of 
the greatest competitors I’ve ever seen 
on a ball-field.” 

Since Jackie broke the ice, Negro ball- 
players are accepted everywhere. Roy 
Campanella is known both as a great 
Dodger catcher and as a great Bible 
reader. Brooklyn started the 1956 sea- 
son with Robinson playing third base, 
Jim Gilliam, another Negro, at second, 
and Big Don Newcombe as its star 
pitcher. 

During the baseball season the 
Reeses attend 265-member Fort Hamil- 
ton Presbyterian Church at 94th Street 
and 4th Avenue in Brooklyn. There the 
Reverend Arthur H. Trois, a self-con- 
fessed Yankee fan, is encountering trou- 
ble holding on to his allegiance under 
the weekly impact of Dodger players 
and their families. 

In addition to the Reeses, Pee Wee’s 
mother, and Mrs. Reese’s mother, the 
regular worshipers include Mrs. Duke 
Snider, and Mrs. Carl Erskine. wives of 
a Dodger centerfielder and pitcher re- 
spectively, and Mrs. Rube Walker, wife 
of a Dodger catcher. Mrs. Walker's 
daughter Debby is in the church’s nurs- 
ery department, and the two Erskine 
boys, Garry and Denny, are active 
among the church youngsters. The hus- 
bands attend services whenever they can 
during the season. 

Pastor Trois, thirty-six years old, came 
to Brooklyn last September after a two- 
year stint in the Hell’s Kitchen section 
of Manhattan’s West Side. Earlier, he 
had been associate minister of Christ 
Presbyterian Church on Manhattan's 
West 36th Street. 


“Fort Hamilton is a small but grow- 
ing church,” he reports. “Until six vears 
ago it was a national mission. We have 
quite an athletic program, with baseball 
for the junior boys, and two teams com- 
posed of older boys. We have a nice- 
sized social hall and a good basketball 
court. Barbara Reese is very active in 
the girls’ work and goes to Sunday school 
everv Sunday.” 

The Reeses live close to the church, 
but Pee Wee tries to keep his exact home 
address secret. Somehow, the neighbor- 
hood kids spotted the house, and the 
doorbell ringing these summer days and 
nights is incessant. 

The Reeses’ Brooklyn home is “just an 
average house,” Pee Wee explains. “It 
has two bathrooms, one upstairs and one 
in the basement, five rooms in all with 
two bedrooms, dining room, living room, 
and kitchen. It’s a frame house with four 
pillars in front. My wife bought it before 
I'd ever seen it. We're just one block 
from my mother’s, and three blocks from 
Mrs. Reese’s mother, so we always have 
a baby-sitter handy.” 

The shortstop remembers that as a 
lad he went five years to New Covenant 
in Louisville without missing a single 
Sunday. 

“T still have the little medal I got for 
that,” he recalls. “I don’t want to wear 
a halo, but I can see so many people who 
have been helped by going to church. I 
know it helped me a great deal. Anyone 
—I don’t care who it is—will get some- 
thing out of going to church every Sun- 
day. The benefit is there, if people will 
only take it.” 

Pee Wee, described as a stanch sup- 
porter of the Presbyterian Church by 
both his summer and winter ministers, 
is not alone, however, in his attitude 
toward religion. Baseball Commissioner 
Ford Frick recently commented on the 
astonishing number of ballplayers who 
are regular churchgoers. Some, Mr. 
Frick adds, are tithers. 

On Latin American broadcasts of 
Dodger games, Reese is described in 
Spanish as el torpedero—the “Torpedo- 
man,” who handles the hot ones. While 
patrolling his assigned territory between 
second and third base, Reese tolerates 
no interference. It cannot truthfully be 
said that Pee Wee has never fired a ball 
in anger. But he is universally held in 
high regard for his qualities of sports- 
manship and fair play. 

Roscoe McGowen, baseball writer for 
the New York Times who has been look- 
ing at Dodger teams for thirty-five years, 
says: 

“If you write something critical of 
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Pee Wee Reese— 
Shortstop and Deacon 


some of these players, they come around 
and complain about it. Pee Wee never 
does. But if you write something nice 
about him, he always makes it a point 
to look you up and thank you for it.” 

Happy Felton, who has conducted a 
Dodger radio and television program for 
seven years, says Pee Wee is the most 
popular player with the youngsters. 

“He’s wonderful with them,” the 
M.C. “Reese holds the record for 
being on this program six times in suc- 
cession. When the boys have questions, 
Pee Wee listens to them with infinite 
care advises them. His advice is 
always good. 

“He's a gentleman—a very tough gen- 
tleman when he wants to be. The kids 
recognize him as a source of good in- 
formation, whether it’s about the busi- 
ness of baseball or the business of living. 
He doesn’t talk down his nose to the 
youngsters. Instead, he treats them as 
complete equals, and they love it.” 

Walter Alston, Dodger manager, pro- 
another sidelight on the veteran 


Savs. 


and 


vides 
team captain. 

“A captain,” he explains, “must be 
a natural leader on and off the field. He 
must be well-liked by the players, and 
he must hold their respect. They must 
feel that he knows the game, and that 
he knows what he’s talking about. He 
must be a good player himself, and must 
possess a moral character that others 
will respect.” 

“All those things are important when 
the team is doing well,” Alston adds. 
“When it’s in a slump, those qualities 
are even more important. The captain 
must show spirit and determination 
when things are going badly. The other 
players look to him for leadership. Any- 
body can be gay and full of life when 
the team’s in front. But a captain who 
can lift his team’s spirit with encourage- 
ment when they're losing—that’s a man 
who really shines.” 

Early this season, the veteran pitcher 
Sal Maglie, once of the arch-enemy New 
York Giants, came to Brooklyn to pitch. 
At thirty-nine, Sal is two years older 
than Pee Wee. His arrival displaced 
Reese as the oldest Brooklyn player. 
Sal got a somewhat cool reception, since 
the desperate Dodgers had lost many a 
tight ball game to his skillful pitching. 

“Now here,” said the even-tempered 
Captain Reese, “is where we can exer- 
cise the quality of Christian forgiveness. 
Most everyone will get a little mad if 
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he’s batting and he feels that the pitcher 
is brushing him back from the plate. 
Old Sal would give you that fast inside 
pitch to move you back, then a fast one 
outside to get you leaning a little, and 
then—wham-—that curve was by you, and 
you were out. But it's great to have 
Maglie on our side. We never did beat 
him till a few years ago.” 

Pee Wee, at the start of the season, 
needed about eighty hits to make up a 
major-league total of 2,000. He hopes 
to round out the number this year, and 
thus gain the select and small circle of 
players who have hit safely 2,000 times. 
Has he any baseball superstitions? 

“This game is full of superstition,” he 
chuckles. “Almost every player has some 
little quirks that he thinks are lucky for 
him. But me—I just can’t think of any.” 

Reese still remembers with gratitude 
Keith Sparks of Louisville, one of the 
New Covenant Church leaders who took 
him in hand as a youngster. Sparks, of 
1923 Avery Street, Louisville, is now 
clerk of session of that city’s Westminster 
Church. 

“Mr. Sparks was wonderful to me 
when I was a kid,” Pee Wee says. “He 
had a fine athletic program at New 
Covenant, and I am one of his products. 
He started my older brother and me 








TV and Radio 
Network Broadcasts 


Look Up and Live—a program for 
youth outside the church. CBS-TV 
network, Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 
A.M. (EDT). 


Man to Man—on 144 TV stations 
across America, four well-known 
preachers tell of their faith. 


Pilgrimage—the work of the Chris- 
tian churches in the U.S. in drama 
and discussion series “Among Our 
Own.” ABC radio network, Sun- 
day, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT). 


Let There Be Light—the work of the 
church in documentary dramas car- 
ried on about 300 radio stations 
across America. 


Check with your local station for 
time and date—then publicize. 








playing basketball and baseball for th 
church. He got everything organized 
and he took us all over. He was respons. 
ble for us winning the church lea 
championship in baseball in 1937. He 
was the one who took the team up to 
New York to see the Giants against the 

Yankees in that World Series game. And 
he was the one who talked contrac 
when I signed with the Louisville 
Colonels.” 

Reese is a great believer in physical 
fitness. He is watching with interest the 
work of the National Commission op 
Physical Fitness, named in September, 
1955, by President Eisenhower. The 
commission was formed after draft 
figures showed up to 50 per cent rejec- 
tions for physical deficiencies. 

“It would be wonderful if these lads 
got out and became active in sports,” 
he says. “It’s literally true nowadays that 
some youngsters are afraid to catch a 
baseball. 

“Two years ago we had a sports show 
on radio, where we interviewed five or 
six youngsters. I was amazed at the large 
number who liked to watch baseball, but 
didn’t want to play it for fear of getting 
hurt. If they’d just get out and play, it 
would be bound to make them stronger.” 

Pee Wee usually arrives at Ebbets 
Field ninety minutes before game time 
with his best friend and teammate, Duke 
Snider. On a recent day in Brooklyn, he 
lived up to his reputation as one of 
America’s best-dressed men by wearing 
a seal-brown, snap-brim fedora, medium 
brown sport jacket, with a lighter brown 
pair of slacks, and tan sport shoes. To 
a reporter waiting to see him, he said: 

“I could talk to you in the dressing 
room while I'm changing into uniform, 
but it’s kind of frantic in there before a 
game. Maybe I'd better meet you in the 
dugout, where we'll have a little time 
to talk.” 

Between turns at bat in the freshly 
painted red-and-white home of the 
Dodgers, Pee Wee expounded his moral 
code and his outlook. When talk turned 
to his relatively new responsibility as a 
deacon in the Louisville church, he said 
quietly that they had wanted to elect 
him deacon several years ago. He re 
fused then, he explained, because he 
did not feel qualified to perform the 
duties of a deacon. Later, at Mr. Kuenz- 
lis insistence, he accepted. 

Reese leaves no doubt that his moral 
code follows him wherever he goes. As 
there is one right way to play shortstop, 
so he believes that there is one right 
way to live. And in living, church-going 
is the right and only foundation. 
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Just Say “Cat” 


By ENOLA VASTINE FELDMAN 
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“Did you ask your father if we could 
climb Old Stony?” 

“Sure.” Mickey tossed a stone down 
the hillside. “He said we could, but to 
be back home before dark. He thinks 
that there’s a mountain lion somewhere 
on the ranch. At least, something got 
another calf last night, and it wasn’t 
coyotes.” 

“Mountain lion? Who cares about 
them?” Jim picked up a pebble, “All you 
have to do is throw a few rocks. Bam! 
Bam! He’ll leave you alone.” 

“How many big cats have you seen?” 
Mickey liked Jim, but he did get tired 


“Look, this passage branches out three 
ways. Which do we take?” 

“Let’s keep to the right so we won't 
get lost.” 

“Sure thing. Forward, Sir Mickey, 
with the light.” 

The tunnel was cluttered with loose 
rocks and earth. “See any gold?” 

“No gold. No bones. This seems to be 
the end. Let’s try another tunnel.” 

As they scrambled back, Jim suddenly 
stopped. “I hear something.” 

Both boys heard it then—a soft, mew- 
ing sound. “Sounds like a bunch of kit- 
tens.” Jim moved forward slowly. 


ive or 
large of his bragging. “Mickey, what do baby lions sound 
. but “None, but they don’t scare me. Why, like?” 
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I bet I could look at one cross-eyed and 
he’d run to the next county. Betcha 
they're just like wolves. One time . . .,” 
and he was off on another tall tale. 
Mickey tried not to listen. 
When the story was finally finished, 
Mickey pointed up the slope. “See those 















“P-probably just about like that. Let's 
get out of here. Remember to bear left 
at the branch-off.” 

“If the mother is there, we're trapped.” 

Mickey could not resist a prick. “But 
you're not scared of mountain lions, re- 
member?” 

For once Jim had nothing to say. 


e of bushes almost at the top? My secret cave 
aring is behind them. How about doing some Trying not to make any noise, they 
lium exploring? I brought my flash.” hurried forward. At the branch-off, 
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“All right,” Jim agreed at once. “Shall 
we be the Mickey and Jim Expedition? 
We can look for gold and uranium and 
prehistoric bones.” 

“Sure thing.” They hurried up the 
slope and came at last to the secret spot. 
Mickey held back a tangle of vines to 
disclose the low entrance into a small 





Mickey turned the flash toward the left. 
The passage was clear. He swung the 
beam around. At the opening into the 
middle tunnel, two eyes blazed angrily 
and the air was suddenly filled with 
snarls, 

“Quick, duck through the passage.” 
They bumped into rocks but squeezed 


ime 

cave. “That’s funny. Last time I was safely through the hole into the igloo. 
shlv here, this was covered with cobwebs.” “Keep going, Jim. I’m going to leave the 
the “Wind probably blew them down. flashlight in this entrance.” 
oral How about a light, Mickey?” to travel.” “But we need it.” 
ned “What’s the matter, afraid there are A few minutes later Jim jumped up, “We'll have to feel our way. Thev 
isa snakes in here?” bumping his head on the low ceiling. say wild animals are afraid of a strong 
aid “No, I’m not scared of snakes. Why “Ouch! The men are ready to move, cap- light. We'll just hope this one is.” 
lect there isn’t a snake big enough on this _ tain.” The boys felt their way around the 
re- ranch to make me shiver. . .,” and he They crawled through the crevice in edge of the igloo to the entrance of the 
he was off again. At the end of his story, he the back of the cave into a good-sized small cave. At last they saw daylight 
the explained, “I just wanted to pick a good cavern. “I call this the ‘igloo’ because it’s through the vine-covered doorway and 
nz- place to sit.” round.” Mickey beamed the flash along scrambled out. ‘They fairly flew down 

Mickey snapped the light on until — the sloping walls. “See that tunnel over the slope toward home. 

ral they were seated, then turned it out. there? Dead end. But that other hole On the way back, Mickey asked Jim 
As “We better save the battery. If you shut might lead us somewhere. Let’s try it.” how he liked mountain lions now. “You 
op, your eyes a minute, you'll get used to As they scrambled through the hole, can have them,” Jim admitted. “And, 
sht the dark quicker.” something flopped against Jim’s face. Mickey, if you ever catch me bragging 


FE 


Soon as we eat our sandwiches, the 
Mickey and Jim Expedition will be ready 


Juty 7, 1956 


“Bats,” grunted Mickey. “The place 
is full of them.” 


again, just say ‘cat,’ and [ll be quiet. I'm 
cured.” 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE ,....%23 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry. social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
_Day fees by cash and ‘“‘work plan.’ Cartinville, ti. 





CENTRE COLLEGE __,%ounded 2819 


Fully accredited. 

Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 

grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 

but most social functions and classes held jointly. 

Fine facilities. Write: Bex 10. Admissions Office, 
of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 


TR IN ity IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, 


home of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 

Gulf Coast. famous Texas 
of TEXAS ranches. A bilingual city. De- 
lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Six 
degrees, through master’s. Small classes. ROTC. In- 
tercollegiate athletics. ‘‘America’s most modern uni- 
versity campus."’ 

James Woodin Laurie, President 

Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Texas 


MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,restets 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Ph ys 
B.S. in Civil, (aR, Electrical, Industrial, 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year progr 
combining arts and engineering. School of In 
tional Affairs. R Cooper Hutch . Pres, 
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‘COLLEGE OF WOOSTER — 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions engineers. law. a 
ministry. science and teaching. Write Direct 
missions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 

Presbyterian Soest christian. leader haem La <4 
.B. de stian leadership er: 

and A.B ere. ri ~~ 


costs. y 
Ai 





Vocati 
and co 


WASHINGTON COLLEG 
ACADEMY P7353 dar oat 


tion, room, and board only $ a month, Chri 
ideals, Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washi College, 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Libera! Arts. 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
mts Acc redited David K. Alien, Pres., Etkins, W. Va. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and oe Pre- 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ""s% 


Est. 1 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. 
—_ college Rot ope oe ee plan of 
usic, drama, art, 80-acre c 
Competitive phsievsiion wr fie ‘tor gatates. 
Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, 101. Colora, 





paring students for teaching, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Ad Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. la. 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
bigher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations. 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 


4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Greve City. Pennsyltvania 


HANOVER COLLEGE Sadlana 


Superior in beauty of location. new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 
420 men 


WRITE 


Hanover, 





‘WHITWORTH COLLEGE 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE _ p,cesiy Zaps 
Friendly campus 

ighest accreditation. Graduates enter business, 
4 tistry. engineering. iaw, medicine. ministry. so- 
teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautifu wmitories Write Direc- 
tor of Admissions. Box 326 Jacksonvill e 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science teaching. music, nursing, social 
ai. pre-law. etc. Annual cost for 
tion and fees $815. Write President 
a H. Sian, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
ULUM in liberal arts and sciences. arts. music, 
e- professional teaching (kindergarten, 
high schoo business administration, 
EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


cial service 


courses 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Powl 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1419. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liberal 
arts , eae of 700 students emphasizing high schoi- 
arship yw expens« positive Christian training 
Extensi» D> program Write President 
Raigh Weide Lieyé, ex B Maryville, Vennecses. 


Tilinois 


Largest Presbyterian- 

ULS affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 


uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

n fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

Director of University of Tulsa 

Admissions Tulsa 4, Okichoma 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY school for 1 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. G 
ful college re paration. Wide choice of sports 
activities. equipped campus in no 

New Jersey aoa laware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , i372! 


1849. 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully yo 
credited, Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre- ministerial, and other pre-professions. 

“The Friendly College,"’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres, Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 


CARSON LONG Boys Military School, 


cates the whole ory a mentally, 
How to learn, how to la how to live. 
for college, life or business. 120th year of/c 
building. Overall charges ye 00. 

Box 45. New a. 








BORDENTOWN MILITARY} 
INSTITUTE (eters cdurtes Aviation 
Boys taught how to study: small classes; rel 


reading. All sports. Jr. School. 75th yr. Su ’ 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 397, Bordentown, 








Founded 
1890 
liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban ine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
ea: e tuition rates. Write today! Frank Ff. 
w at, Spok Set nniel 


Fully-accredited 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


PEDDIE An endowed school. Boys thore 


Fe ared for college and for 
Fully accredite rades 6-12. Individual 
Remedial reading; public speaking required. 
classes. All sports, golf, swimming. 280 acr@ 
N. J. Turnpike. Summer session. 91st year. C 
Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 7-S, Hightstown, 








‘WILSON COLLEGE 


BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian 


ra! arts 
and professional curricula. B.A B.S.. and B.F.A. 
degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel- 
ing. Christian environment, 70-acre suburban cam- 
pus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver College. Jenkintown, Pa. 


‘LINDENWOOD COLLEGE — 

A well established. well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
Fr. &. MeCluer, President, St. Charlies. Missouri 
_(suburb of St. Louis). 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOO 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College pi 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec'l, Small classes. 
ance. 300-acre campus. modern stone building! 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. C 
Arnold E. Look. -D., Pres., Newtown 
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“MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baidwin College. Dept. P. aunton. Va. 

For women. A.B 
Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary. high schoo! teacher training fenolerenire 
Sports. pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Catalog. Witsen College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHO 
OF DESIGN Wrenn! fexsite Senge F 
& Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. C 


tian ideals. Vet. Appr. Successful placements. 
for Cata PL. 160 Lexington Ave.. WN. ¥. 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 2, 20" 


accredited. Founded 1903 in Chicago's est 
Medical Center “Apply now for Sept. 1956. 
Registrar, 1743 Harrison St., Chicago 1 











